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News of the Week 


i jo extreme difliculty of the Egyptian situation was 

indicated by the holding of a special Cabinet meeting 
on Monday. The immediate matter to be considered was 
the Keyptian Note which had been received in reply 
to the British Note. The British Note had 
despatched immediately after the rejection by Egypt 
of the draft Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. The sense of the 
Evyptian Note, of which the text has not been published 
when we write, apparently was that the British Note 
was regarded as “‘ an act of interference ” in the internal 
affairs of Egypt. The British Note protested against 
certain measures now before the Egyptian Chamber as 


been 


likely to expose foreigners and foreign interests in Egypt 
to unnecessary peril. It that 
Britain has accepted responsibility for the safety of these 
persons and their property, and that both France and 


must be remembered 


Italy have been careful to inquire from time to time 
whether the British Government were fully mindful of 
their responsibility. 
* * * » 
The Egyptian Government says, in cffect, ‘ We are 
quite competent to protect foreigners and their property. 





You hay nothing whatever to do with it and we shall 
interpret any attempt on you part to provide protection 
as a denial of independence to Egypt.” The measures 
to which Sir Austen Chamberlain objected were a law 
making it casier to carry weapons, a law which would 
Jesse i the « mtrol f the cenit al Ge ernment over publie 
demonstrations, and a law which would make the Omdas, 
or local 3 WaVOrs, Tespo sib] instead of the central 
Government for order in-their own areas. Sir Austen, 
it is clear, would not lias hjected to any of these laws 
if the Treaty had been accepted. But it is obvious 
that they hy now to lhe sidered 1 entirely 

erent light. for all the guarantees at the cent which 
Britain proposed have bee ected. 

Mustapha Pasha Nahas. the new Wafd il c¢ Minister 
in Egypt, is in an exceptionally illogical position, and he 


Striving for a 


: very 
difficult. For the 


inistering, and by virtue of 


makes the task of those who are 


} 


friendly settlement proportionate ly 
Constitution which hi Is acti 

which he wishes to pass on authority and responsibility 
notoriously unfit to exercise it, exists 
It is a bilateral 
s though all co-operation 


Even 


to persons who ar 
only by agreement with Great Britain. 
instrument, and yet he speaks : 
offered by Great Britain 
if Britain were willing to 
Constitution she would not be able to do so in the way 
Nahas proposes because of her pledges to other Powers. 
The chicf reason for hopefuln ss in face of the extremist 


were 


an Impe¢ rtinence. 


disinterest herself in the 


challenge from Kevpt a reason which is also a call to 


and a justification of patience —is that the vast majority 
of Egyptians by no means desire the collapse of the 
Constitution which would be involved if the British 
Government vielded. 

* * s * 

The bare truth is that France and Italy mean to have 
their own people properly protected and not cxposed 
to extortion and personal danger from local officials and 
mobs. If Britain withdrew, France and Italy would 
instantly declare that Egyptian promises were entirely 
that since Britain had 
failed them they must act themselves. Do even the Wafd 


vildly really want that? We 


4 


unsatisfactory to them, and 


extremists who talk most 
are sure that thes do not. 
* * ¥ + 

It is reported from China that Chiang Kai-shck is at 
last starting on his advance from Nanking against Peking. 
The Shanghat correspondent of the Times says that his 
armies are equipped with a large propaganda department, 
whose business is to convert the civilians of the North. 
The method has, of course, been borrowed from the Bol- 
shevists, though it is said that Bolshevist teaching will be 
prohibited. The defenders of Peking have to watch the 
movements of both Chiang Kai-shek and Feng Yu-hsiang 
(the Christian General). who is at present occupying 
junction of the Peking-Hankow and 

At the moment Peking seems to be 


Chengchow, thi 

Lunghai railways. 

inclined to bestow much more attention upon Feng than 

upon Chiang. Chiang—if he is really ready to move, 

though this is doubtful probably thinks that this gives 
i 71 
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him his chance. Feng’s representatives seem to have 
considerable influence at Nanking and the alliance be- 
tween Feng and Chiang may be called firm as Chinese 
alliances go. 

* * * * 

Germany is to be congratulated on the promptness 
with which she has made good her promise to prevent the 
export of arms to China. When the China Arms Embargo 
Agreement was concluded in 1919 certain Powers were 
not represented. Traders in Germany, Russia and 
Czechoslovakia continued regularly to provide the 
Chinese factions with arms, and it must be confessed that 
even Powers which were parties to the Agreement did not 
by any means make the embargo effective. Recently 
Germany and Russia promised to honour the Agreement, 
and Germany has done so by Act of Parliament with 
exemplary speed. Russia has yet to fulfil her promise 
and Czechoslovakia has yet to be persuaded. 

* * * * 

The monarchical group in France known as -lction 
Frangaise has been finally banned by the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Roman Church, itself historically based 
upon a rigid discipline, has always taken the view that it 
is wrong for members of the Church to resist the discipline 
of established forms of Government. Pope Leo XIII. 
discouraged all kinds of conspiracy against the French 
Republic although the Republic was the enemy of the 
Church. A certain number of French Roman Catholics 
who are monarchists have never been able to accept this 
Papal policy as reasonable. For them monarchy and 
Catholicism are almost identical. The Roman Church, 
however, has never wavered and has now made more 
explicit and definite than ever before its condemnation 
of Action Francaise. The Archbishop of Paris has 
instructed his clergy to remind those who persist in their 
membership of the group that they are public sinners 
in the eyes of the Church and that if they remain 
disobedient they will be deprived of the Church’s benefits. 

* * * * 

The Franchise Bill had a great victory in the House of 
Commons on Thursday, March 29th, when the second 
reading was carried by 387 votes to 10. Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, who spoke first for the Government, 
described the Bill as an inevitable and indeed promised 
culmination of those various extensions of the franchise 
which had been supported by arguments that were ‘‘ the 
astonishment of their own age and the platitudes of this.” 
He admitted that a male majority of 3,000,000 in the 
country would now be turned into a female majority of 
2,000,000, but as a matter of fact the apprehensions of 
1918 about the women’s vote had been completely 
falsified. The fear that the country would be governed 
by “irresponsible young things *’ was equally groundless, 
The Bill would enfranchise 1,800,000 women over thirty, 
2,200,000 women under thirty who were either married 
or wer? earning their living, and only 216,000 idle spinsterse 
There was only a “ minute area of potential irresponsi- 
bility.” The Home Secretary then turned to the familiar 
criticism that the Bill would enfranchise opponents of 
the Government and we are glad to say that he dismissed 
that as an unworthy argument. 

* * * * 


Mr. Baldwin, who wound up the debate, explained why 
the Government had omitted both redistribution and a 
revision of the Corrupt Practices Act. The Speaker had 
felt unable to preside over a conference to consider the 
whole matter as the non-party atmosphere had disappeared 
with the War and in these circumstances the Government 
thought it right to deal only with the one non-controversial 
matter—the bare extension of the franchise. They were 


a, 


quite ready, however, to add in Committee some pro- 
visions to limit an increase of expenditure at elections, 
Finally, Mr. Baldwin reproached the few rebel Unionists 
with impeding the fulfilment of representative govern. 
ment. He himself had been a convert to women suffrage 
ever since he saw that for the rebuilding of a ruined world 
half the human race was not enough. As Virgil had 
hinted, the lighting of the hearth by a humble housewife 
was as essential in its way as the forging of the shield of 
Aeneas. 
* * * * 

On Tuesday the Committee on Industry and Trade 
which was appointed by Mr. MacDonald in 192+ issued 
the fourth instalment of their important Report. It is 
believed that the next instalments will follow quickly, 
and that the seventh and last will be published by next 
August. The most important matter dealt with in the 
fourth instalment is the cost of production and distribu- 
tion in relation to wages. It is discouraging to learn 
that between 1907 and 1924 the increased output of the 
worker did not correspond to the improvements in plant 
(labour-saving machinery, for instance) and in methods 
of production. During the period the power capacity 
per head increased by 50 per cent. The Committec, in 
effect, exonerate the worker by pointing out that the 
higher productivity which was expected was neutralized 
by the reduction of working hours, by unemployment, 
and by other influences. 

* * . * 


The Commiitee contrast with the disappointing results 
in Britain the fact that in the United States an increase 
of 64 per cent. in power capacity has called forth an 
almost exactly equivalent increase in output. The result 
here is a disproportionate and probably unnecessary 
expensiveness of goods. Another significant fact is that 
retail prices have been raised out of proportion to the 
price of the manufacturers. It was found in two large 
stores that whereas the retail price of certain goods in 
1913 was only 20 per cent. above the manufacturcrs’ 
price the figure had risen to 26 per cent. in 1925. The ratio 
between wholesale and retail prices was first upset to the 
disadvantage of the buyer, we believe, during the War. 
Nobody then knew with any accuracy what was a reason- 
able price for anything, and industrial wages, it must be 
remembered, rose in accordance with the cost of living. 
It was therefore easy for retailers to charge high prices. 
The renewed competition of the succeeding years has not 
altogether broken this habit, and we imagine that it will 
not be broken till the buyer breaks his own habit— also 
acquired during the War—of obligingly paying what is 
asked without asking questions. 

* * * * 


The Upper Houses of Convocation having approved 
of the revised Prayer Book Measure, passed it on last 
week to the Lower Houses, who on Thursday, March 29th, 
also gave their approval by 176 votes to 67. The next 
step is for the Measure to be laid before the Church 
Assembly for final approval at a special session which 
will begin on April 26th. 

* * * * 

It is good news that the Lord Mayors of London 
Cardiff and Newcastle have opened a Fund for the relief 
of the miners’ distress. Such a Fund is not opened 
except on critical occasions, and there is no doubt what- 
ever of the urgent need this time. There are about a 
quarter of a million miners unemployed, and in some 
mining districts, of which South Wales is the chief, the 
suffering is terrible. The Insurance Fund and the Poor 
Law have been unable to cope with it. Care will be 


taken to prevent the Fund from clashing with the werk 
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of the local authorities. The money will be spent with 
discretion. Apart from the immediate relief of want one 
wise object of the Fund will be to help lads to find employ- 


ment elsewhere. 
* * * x 


Last Saturday Prince Henry, the King’s third son, 
pecame Duke of Gloucester in honour of his twenty-eighth 
pirthday. The Gloucester Peerage dates back to 1122 
when Henry Beauclere created his natural son Earl of 
Gloucester. Perhaps the most famous Duke of Gloucester 
was the sinister Richard III. The title has been out of 
the peerage since the death in 1834 of that Duke of 
Gloucester who had been given his Dukedom by 
George III. Prince Henry has also become Baron Culloden 
and Earl of Ulster. The Ulster earldom dates back to 
1342 and was last held by the Duke of Edinburgh from 
1866 to 1900. The Barony of Culloden was not created 
till 1801 and was conferred on the Duke of Cambridge 
to commemorate the battle. The title became extinct 
in 1904, 

* a * #* 

The Government have introduced certain changes into 
the Army and Air Force Bill for this year in regard to the 
death penalty. They propose to retain the death penalty 
for mutiny, treachery, cowardice, desertion to the enemy, 
kaving a guard without orders and leaving a sentinel’s 
post without being relieved, but to abolish it for a number 
of offences such as sleeping on sentry duty and striking 
asuperior. The Labour Party has for many years taken 
the line that the death penalty should be retained only 
for treachery or desertion, but the Government may 
well think that it is right not to act too precipitately. 
War, a horrible business, must necessarily have peculiar 
tules ; a soldier's life is theoretically forfeit directly war 
isdeclared ; and it is not logical that he should be able to 
save it by disregarding the lives of countless comrades. 

~ * * x 


The General Council of the Trades Union Congress has 
continued to interest itself in the struggle in the 
Nottinghamshire coalfield between the remains of the old 
wiion, the body affiliated to the Miners’ Federation, and 
the new Miners’ Industrial Union formed by Mr. Spencer. 
The new union is now far stronger than the old one 
nd the men are earning wages greatly in excess of those 
armed in many coalfields where the Federation unions 
make the agreements. Justly or unjustly, the men are 
likely to regard that as a decisive argument. 

se ** * * 

Reports of the Court Martial at Gibraltar on incidents 
in the *‘ Royal Oak’ have occupied a great deal of space 
inthe newspapers, but most people think it deplorable 
that it should ever have been necessary for such matters 
to become public. Commander Daniel has been tried 
and found guilty of the offences with which he was 
tharged—conduct subversive of discipline in criticizing 
his superior officer, Rear-Admiral Collard. Captain 
Dewar has yet to be tried on much the same charge. 
Commander Daniel has been dismissed his ship and 
severely reprimanded. Readers of the evidence have 
probably come to the conclusion that Commander Daniel 
had genuine grounds of complaint, but the Court held that 
in making his representations he considerably exceeded 
the instructions given to him by Captain Dewar, and it 
was because of this excess that he was found guilty. 

* a * * 

We greatly regret to record the death of Lord Cave, 
Which occurred within a day of his resignation of the 
Lord Chancellorship. It was not widely known that 
for several years Lord Cave had bravely borne the 
heavy burden of his duties while suffering from acute 


attacks of pain. He had a serious operation shortly 
after he became Lord Chancellor in 1922, and never 
really recovered. Although he may not have been 
an eminent lawyer, he was a very sound one, with 
excellent discrimination, and to this quality he added 
honesty and friendliness. As a Chancery barrister he 
was renowned for successes which depended upon a 
high power of reasonableness more than upon forensic 


arts. And so it was again when he became a Member 
of Parliament. He was too honest for the demagogue’s 
way. 


* * * * 


In the most exciting and tempting political encounters 
he would rely upon the cool discussion of principles. 
Unhappily it cannot be said that such methods generally 
win in politics though they deserve or do so. Lord 
Cave triumphed because there was some appeal in his 
personality which tilted the scale in his favour. As a 
member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
and as Lord Chancellor he more than made good the 
promise of his earlier career. He added immease ex- 
perience to his other accomplishments. _Temperamentally 
too firmly attached to the right wing in politics, as we 
think he sometimes was, he set an example of scrupulous 
fairness and unfailing industry in political and judicial 
work which leaves every Englishman his grateful debtor. 

* * * * 

At Messrs. Sotheby’s on Tuesday the manuscript of 
Alice in Wonderland was sold to Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
of Philadelphia, for £15,400. Dr. then 
announced that he would sell the MS. to a British buyer 
at the same price. It is a question whether £15,000, 
available for some artistic purpose, might not be even 
more usefully spent than on rebuying Alice, though we 
heartily agree that England is the only proper home for 
that immortal Victorian child. 

* * * * 


Rosenbach 


Last Saturday the Boat Race was won by Cambridge in 
a runaway manner such as has been seen only once before. 
The critics as a whole had greatly underrated the merit 
of the Cambridge crew, who showed themselves to be 
not only one of the most stylish but one of the most 
powerful crews that have appeared since the War. Some 
people would go so far as to say that they were quite the 
best post-War crew. Oxford plugged away bravely in 
the wake of Cambridge, who were nearly all the time 
playing with them, but they never looked like a combina- 
tion. This sad performance has become the text of new, 
but familiar, allegations in many newspapers about the 
athletic decadence of Oxford. These allegations are 
mostly nonsense, though Oxford has, of course, struck a 
bad vein in the last few vears. In rowing more than 
in any other sport, there is apt to be a succession of 
victories for one side or the other. Oxford, for instance, 
had a long succession in the ‘nineties. The reason is 
that a good oarsman is made by rowing with good oars- 
men. Three or four first-rate men remaining in either 
University after a Boat Race provide a very strong 
probability that there will be a first-rate crew for that 
University in the next year. The rhythm of good rowing 
is in itself a revelation; a thing which has never been 
felt and can hardly be understood or acquired except by 
those who have rowed in a good crew, 

* * * ** 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Tuesday 
102 ; on Tuesday week 102% ; a year ago 101%. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Tuesday 88 jj ; on Tuesday week 
88}x.d.; a year ago 86}x.d. Conversion Loan (33 per cent.) 
was on Tuesday 77% ; on Tuesday week 76{jx.d.; a year 


, 
ago 754. 
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The Surplus 


HE conclusion of the financial year brings the proof 
that Mr. Churchill’s excessive ingenuity in the 
last Budget was not wasted. His luck has not merely 
not failed him, but has gone out of its way to treat him 
as a favourite son. He ends the year with a surplus of 
£4,239,124, which is £2,799,000 above his estimated sur- 
plus. This looks extremely encouraging when it is 
compared with the deficit of more than £36,000,000 in 
1926-27, and the deficit of more than £14,000,000 in 
1925-26. Only three months ago such a surplus as Mr, 
Churchill has got now seemed to be very unlikely, as 
revenue was then £150,000,000 to the bad. 

Encouraging first glances, however, are gencrally 
subject to qualifications and this one certainly is. We 
are by no means blaming Mr. Churchill for his nimble 
manipulation of taxes last year (particularly as any other 
method of balancing the Budget would have been ex- 
tremely disagreeable), but it must be pointed out once 
more that the special sources of revenue which he tapped 
last year cannot be tapped again. His sullicient excuse 
for his expedients was that he had to make good an 
abnormal deficit of more than £36,000,000, due to the 
coal stoppage and the dislocation of the General Strike. 
He therefore brought into his Budget money which 
properly belonged to the ensuing year; he shortened the 
Brewers’ credit and collected the Landlord’s Property 
Tax (Schedule A) in one lump instead of in two instal- 
ments. He also raided the Road Fund to the extent of 
£12,000,000. Obviously, to repeat such expedients would 
be to mortgage the whole future. £32,000,000 of the 
revenue in the year just ended came, in fine, from sources 
which cannot be drawn upon again. 

Some of Mr. Churchill's estimates were considerably 
above the mark, but as others were below the mark the 
errors have cancelled out on the whole in his favour. 
Altogether, the revenue has amounted to £842,824,465. 
Income Tax yielded £15,866,000 more than in the previous 
year, but the greatest of Mr. Churchill's strokes of good 
fortune was the yield of the Death Duties. They pro- 
duced £9,990,000 more than in the previous year. Without 
this windfall there would not have been a surplus. Al- 
though Income Tax has been more fruitful than ever the 
yield of the Super Tax is down. This is a significant 
fact, however it may be interpreted, and no doubt the 
interpretations will be various. 

One class of critics will say that the fact that the payers 
of the largest amounts in direct taxation have been 
paying less than before, proves that the most important 
industries in the country are desperately hit and that 
the scale of direct taxation is demonstrably too high. 
Trade, it will be said, is drooping under the burden. 
Another class of critics will say, however, that the in- 
crease in the yield of the Income Tax supplies the answer 
to pessimism. A relatively small number of pcople, 
it will be argued, may indeed be making smaller profits 
under our post-War taxation, but a larger number of 
persons than before are succeeding in making satisfactory 
profits, as the results of the Income Tax prove. On the 
whole, we are inclined to this latter interpretation. It 
seems to be confirmed by the growth of entirely new trades 
and by the unexpected development into large concerns 
of trades which were previously almost negligible. 

Too little notice has been taken of the striking figures 
published a few months ago by the Ministry of Health. 
These show that something like a revolution has been 
taking place in the distribution of skilled labour in 
England. The south of England is rapidly becoming 
industrialized. The Ministry’s figures indieate that 


47 per cent. of the insured workers now live south of , 
line drawn from the Wash to North Staffordshire. Th. 
new or greatly developed trades are, of course, th» 
motor industry, the electrical industry (including wireless), 
the brick and cement industries, the chemical industry 
the artificial silk industry, the transport industry, and the 
distributing industries. Before the War it used to }; 
accepted as a matter of course, that the condition of th 
“heavy ” industries, which are mainly confined to th 
North of England, was an absolute index of industria! 
prosperity or depression. It must be admitted nov, 
however, that, though the coal industry is in temporary 
collapse and the cotton industry is paralysed, there is 
enough wealth in the country to produce this toto! 
revenue of nearly £843,000,000—a figure which would 


have startled Mr. Gladstone out of his wits. H 
blenched indeed at the thought of a Budget of 


£200,000,000. 

It may be that the new industries, which largely accouit 
for the considerable spending of money which one can s 
everywhere and in all classes, are not finding permanent 
foreign markets. Obviously they will not survive on a 
mere home consumption. We must hope that they will 
retain what markets they have discovered abroad, and 
that even if they do not rise above their present ley 
they will remain prospcrous enough to help us along until 
the heavy industries have recovered. Some people haw 
deduced from the Ministry of Health’s figures that th 
characteristic industries of the North are gradually being 
removed to the South, but there seems to be no eviden 
whatever for this. Industries which consume an ener 
mous bulk of coal could not remove themselves to a 
great distance from the coal ficlds. What they might 
save in rent and taxes they would morc than lose by t! 
increased prices of coal. That will remain true at leas 
till electrical power is better distributed. 

One good point in the past year is the slight reduction o! 
the estimated expenditure on the Civil Serviees. Mr 
Churchill used to talk gallantly about a progressive redue- 
tion of £10,000,000 a year, but of course, he has not ev 
approached this amount. His total expenditure of mor 
than £838,000,000 must be compared with Mr. Snowden: 
Budget of 1924-25, which showed an expenditure lowa 
by £42,000,000 odd. The truth is, however, that even 
Party in the State is now committed to huge outgoing 
on various forms of Public Assistance. The Liber 
Party, so far as we can judge, has definitely said goodhy 
to the doctrines of the Manchester School. Liberals 1 
longer conceive of the function of the State as being 
confined to keeping the ring for an individualism exerted 
without fear or favour or privilege. All that th 
demand is that a paternal State should guarantee thata 
public expenditure should be constructive in characte 


We cannot find anything to quarrel with in that prin ip! 


though we think that the margin for economy is stil 
very wide. 

Within the past few days the Postmaster-Ceneral hi 
been talking of a further reduction of £10,000,000 
civil expenditure next year. May it beso! Mr. Churchi! 
must find ways and means of saving in his forthcoming 
Budgct, unless he is to relinquish all hope of a remission © 
taxation and rely for making up the £32,000,000 raised 
last year by unrepeatable expedients solely upon the auto 
matic expansion of revenue. The revenue is undoubtedly 
displaying most hopeful symptoms, but we all know fro! 
past trade cycles that even the best times are succeeded 
by lean years. Reliance upon automatic expansion is the 
method of the spendthrift and gambler, 
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Outlawing War 


\ R. KELLOGG and M. Briand are getting continu- 
4 ally nearer together in their discussions about the 
outlawry of war. In this odd world it often happens 
that the desired end is reached by a road which few pe ople 
had thought of following, while the direct 
paths are found to be filled with lions or barred by un- 


and obvious 
The communications between Washington 


and Paris are a case in point. 


seal ible walls. 

When it was seen that Mr. Kellogg aimed at an ideal 
the 
war in all forms and for all purposes, most peopl shrugge d 
* Nothing can come of that!” 


goign Sp ; 
pegmining to pay attention 


declaration which virtually meant 
their shoulders and said, 
Now, 


to the negotiations and to think that very likely some- 


however, all nations are 


thing will come of them after all. The direct and obvious 
as mapped out by the League of 


Nations may not be so serviceable in the immediate future 


path of disarmament 
as the road, overgrown with jungle though it is, which is 
being cleared for themselves and other nations by France 
and the United States. 

For our part, thinking as we 
importance that the United States and Britain should act 
iat Mr. Kelloge’s idealism 
The Amer 


d ) that it is of cardinal 


togcther, we always desired t 





should be taken very seriously. ‘an people 
are like ourselves in this, thai thes can be led but not 
The great thing is to make a start in their 
c If they arc 
theirs they will not be found unaccommodating. 
if Mr. Kellog 


co? 
Sh 


driven. 

mipany. convineed that our objects ure 
Even 
had clung to his very vague declaration 
against war in general we should have tiought it worth 
while for the British Government to join with Washington 
' 


tion to the world. 


been pinned to a state of mind — 


in issuing such a declar: Both nations 
would thereby hav 
to a general aspiration which might have been psycho- 
logically invaluable. 

We admit, however, that it 
possible for M. Briand to take 
of France to the League might 


ciled quickly enough with 


would hardly have been 


that line. The obligations 
indeed have been recon- 
what Mr. Kellogg proposed, 
understandings several Powers 


but France has with 


which might lead her, however reluctantly, into war— 
understandings which, thougeh not inspired bv the League, 
come within its « There 
M. Briand has argued his case precisely and logically in 
the light of the facts. Mr. 
estranged by this procedure 


ognizance. was the difficulty. 
Kellogg, so far from being 
and waving M. Briand aside 
as a half-hearted person who was merely making excuses, 
has admitted the reat deal of what M. Briand 
has been saying. 
Certainly 


foree of a ¢ 
the Franco-American proposals in_ their 
latest form leave many loopholes for war. But the 
significance of the whole matter is that if they should 
he accepted America (without, of course, being any nearer 
to membership of the League) would necessarily enter 
into a closer co-operation with the League. That would 


be an immense convenience to everybody. 


forswearing of 


Last 
June M. Briand proposed a pact exclusively between 
France and the United States war “as an 
Mr. Kellogg then said that such 
a pact ought not to be 


Let us see how this situation has developed. 


renouncing 
instrument of policy.” 
two Powers, but 
M. Briand retlected 
for a time upon the possible reactions of a multilateral 
pact of this kind upen French obligations to the League 
then that the difliculties 


confining the repudiation to wars 


confined to 
should be open to the whole world. 


and elsewhe re, and suggested 


might bye solved by 


of aggression. 


It is notoriousls diflicult to a Hine Wars of} ouression, 
and Britain and other Powers have shrunk from the 
task if only because they feared that even the best defini- 


tion might be twisted and used by an eressive Power 


Mi mie 


to put itself nominally in the right. rs of Congress 
in America have been fertile in producing definitions 
of aggression which they think would be watertight, 
but M. Briand has not been convinced. 


Meanwhile, 


Ife has distinctly receded from the position he 


Mr. Kellogg has been gradually Vic lding, 


occupied 
introduction of the qualifving 


when he condemned th« 


ression ” ceneral declaration outlawing 


word “* agg into a 
war. Last Saturday M. Briand’s latest Note was delivered 
" ; lea 


ITS stipulat 
rt 


in Washington, and it is of good omen that ions 
have not been received unfavourably. 

M. Briand lays it down: (1) that the pact must he 
(2) that in the event of any Power violating 
the pact all the other signatories must 
their pledges to the violator; (3) that the renunciation 
of war does not deprive any sigt atory of the “right of 
(4) that the pact shall not affect 
Covenant, the Le 
(5) that the pact 
until it has been universally 


universal : 


be released from 


legitimate defence ”’ 
existing obligations such as the carno 
Treaties and guarantees of neutrality ; 
is not to come into force 


accepted unless the Powers which have already signed 


agree to ignore abstentions. 

It may be said that all these reservations ar 
stultifving as the phrases in the old-fashioned Arbitration 
Treaties from 
honour and of vital interest 
which you may desire to exclude. 


ari . 
heariv as 


which exclude arbitration questions of 
in other words, everything 
On paper the objection 
may seem just, but we are strongly of the 0} inion that 
it is important to get something done. One thing, even 
a small thing, would lead to another; 


said, a closer co-operation with the United States 


as we hav é€ 
would 


and 


at Icast be inaugurated. 

After all, it is not a small thing, but a great thing, 
should put their any 
proscribing war. Only a few years ago the conventional 


that 
nations names to declaration 
treatise on military subjects used to dignify war by 
defining it as “an instrument of policy.” That definition 
at least had a Baconian ring, and was generally accepted, 
Surely it is a notable advance to come within sight of a 
universal declaration which deprives such a definition of 
respectability, 


The United States After Thirty Yeats. 
I.—New York 


1 ere. during a recent visit to the United 
States, I asked (as I continually was) 
whether I had visited America before, I felt inclined 
to say “ Yes, thirty years ago; but I might just as 
well have never seen the country before.” The trans- 
formation is indeed complete. It would be impossible 
to say this, or anything like this, of a European country. 


was 


Revisit a French, a German, an Italian, or a Scan- 
after many and you may find 
in architecture and social custom, but 


dinavian town years, 
many changes 
everything you see calls up old memories; the changes 
are a growth upon a core that has remained. Perhaps 
London has changed more than any European city 
in the past forty years, for we have passed, and are 
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still passing, through a great building age, though many 
Londoners seem scarcely to be aware of it. But London, 
with all that is in London, is always plainly recognizable 
by a returned visitor. 

In the United States I revisited cities which have had 
the centres plucked out of them; the buildings have 
been “torn down,” as Americans say, though we in 
our milder way would merely say “pulled down.” 
Most of the older cities are being replanned. I did 
not visit one of importance where formless buildings 
were not giving place to official or quasi-official buildings 
mostly conceived in a manner of simplified grandeur by 
the accomplished American architects of to-day. 

I had never forgotten the thrilling aspect of New 
York as seen from the harbour when I first approached 
it at dawn one morning in the spring of 1898. The 
Himalayan sky-line of the towering buildings, the aerial 
pinnacles sparkling in the sunlight while the water at 
my feet was still a heavy grey, had always remained 
in my memory as the most wonderful scenery of human 
contrivance I had ever seen. Once more I approached 
at dawn. I waited with an agreeable impatience to sce 
this vision of enchantment rise again from the water 
before me. Unfortunately—as I supposed at the moment 
—a mist swept down upon the harbour before the ship 
reached the Statue of Liberty, and I gazed despondently 
at an opaque screen behind which all the fog horns in 
the Western world seemed to be sounding. 

I was not to be without my thrill, however, and a 
very good one, too. Suddenly I became aware that the 
screen seemed to be darker in parts, and a moment or 
two later I became aware of the “ down-town ”’ budings 
of New York reaching up spectrally into the skies in a 
frowning and menacing proximity which was not what 
I had looked for but was amazingly impressive. 

The skyscrapers of “down town,” as I used to know 
it, have swept up town. Hotels and private houses— 
no longer private houses—-which used to be reckoned 
“up town” are now “down town,” or at least, 
let me say, in “lower middle town.” The new sky- 
scrapers are double the height of the old ones. A few 
are displeasing, but the best, like Woolworth’s, are 
stupendous achievements of pyramidal masonry, seeming 
to tell you every time you look at them that strength 
can reside in apparent lightness. 

Those who think of London as congested beyond all 
bounds of safety and comfort might consolingly alter 
their standard of judgment by watching the traffic of 
New York in the rush hours. The turmoil is beyond 
belief, or at least it would have been beyond my belief 
if I had not seen it. It has been estimated that if all 
the persons employed in the buildings of New York 
“down town” went into the streets at the same time 
upon some word of panic, there would not be room for 
them to stand. Already the difficulty which the staffs 
of business houses experience in reaching their offices 
punctually in the morning is so great that some firms 
have been trying the experiment of “ staggering” the 
hours, that is to say, working in shifts. 

There seems to be no remedy in prospect. The 
configuration of New York, an isthmus between its 
rivers, prohibits ordinary solutions. And New York 
is growing as fast as ever. Each new subway (or, as 
we should say, tube) that is opened immediately reaches 
the saturation point in passengers. 

A friend advised me to go to a certain junction on a 
subway during a rush hour if I wished adequately to 
measure the congestion. I went there, dropped my 
nickel into the turnstile, and shortly found myself on 
the platform in a crowd which seemed to sway from 


b] 


ee 


a weight of its own, invisibly and involuntarily exerted, 
But really there was no crowd there by comparison 
with what appeared in the train which just then arrived, 
There was such a jam among the people standing in the 
car that it was obvious that if a person had his hands 
above his shoulders or at his waist, he could not hope 
either to lower them or raise them until the journey 
was ended. I saw one girl who seemed to be unusually 
tall until I perceived that her feet were not touching 
the floor. 

Two or three people got out of the car opposite to 
me, and this no doubt theoretically made room for two 
or three to get in, though entrance looked impossible, 
Two girls on the platform made a dive for it. I think 
they were stenographers. At all events, I am paying 
them the compliment of believing that they belonged 
to that attractive class in New York who turn them- 
selves out superlatively well and who are so skilful in 
choosing and putting on their clothes that I cannot 
help believing that the dictatorship of the world’s fashion 
is in process of passing to the United States. The effort 
of these two girls to enter the car was enthusiastically 
if violently supported by a conductor. Inside each door 
of these trains are two upright posts. The conductor 
grasped these in his hands and with barbarous kindness 
planted his knee in the back of one of the girls. He 
then forced them into the scrummage within. I reflected 
that in London one of them would have slapped his face. 
But they were grateful to be in, and as the train moved 
off smiled their acknowledgments. 

It was a puzzle to me how men and women can endure 
the daily journey to and from offices ‘“‘down town” 
in New York and yet save enough energy for their work. 
Perhaps in the bright air of New York, steeped in 
Vitamin D, these mercurial and happy people are able 
to live indefinitely on their nerves without arriving at 
exhaustion. The fountain of youth was once soughit 
in Florida, but New York would have been a likelier 
place for the search. New York is a city of youth, 
with the speed of youth, merciless but fascinating. 
Men and women must, after all, tire and fall out, yet 
one can hardly picture such a thing happening. Their 
disappearance is covered up by the absorbing and 
intimidating spectacle of the city’s daily life. Walt 
Whitman knew what he was talking about when he 
wrote: ‘‘I avowedly chant the great pride of man in 
himself.”” New York, the greatest city in America, has 
not only a tremendous pride in itself—a thing that every 
New Yorker carries about with him—but a positively 
unquenchable spirit. 

Talking of the habit of hurrying, an American fricnd 
gracefully told me a story against himself. He had 
been visited “down town” by a Japanese whom he 
wanted to take to his home somewhere “up town” 
for luncheon. At one of the junctions in the subway 
he pulled the Japanese out of the train, rushed him 
across to another platform, and shoved him into another 
train that was about to start. “I thought,” said the 
Japanese when he had recovered from his surprise, 
“that the train we were originally in went to your 
station?’ ‘*So it does,” said the American, “ but I 
saw that we could change to this train, and now we 
shall save a minute and a half.’ ‘“*‘ And what,” asked 
the Japanese simply, “are we going to do with it?” 
My friend admitted that to this relevant but unexpected 
question he had no answer. The conventional assump- 
tions of the West were faced, tested, and found wanting 
by the philosophic inquiry from the East. 

When I was in New York in 1898 I was justly warned 
against taking a cab. Cabs were then drawn by horses, 
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and Heaven alone knew what one might have to pay 
for even a very Now the New York 
taxis are among the cheapest and best in the world. 
Not that pregress can be anything but slow “down 
town.” If you are in a hurry during the crowded hours, 
you had better walk or get into a train if you can. The 
system of automatic red and green lights at the street 
crossings seems unreasonable in theory—to Englishmen, 
anvyhow—but in practice it works well. At brief regular 
intervals the red changes to green, and the traflic which 
has been automatically stopped can proceed. In the 
main thoroughfares the automatic signals are replaced 
by the purely human judgment of the police, but off 
the main strects in New York (and everywhere in many 
other cities) the automatic system is supreme. 

It is annoying until you have become used to it to 
be held up by a red light when the road ahead of you 
is clear, but after all, the halt is not a long one, and a 
dever taxi-driver, with an accurate sense of speed, can 
drive for considerable distances so as never to be com- 
pelled to change gear or have a red light against him, 
The pedestrian, too, can time his speed so as generally 
This system 


short distance. 


+ 


to find a crossing clear when he reaches it. 


is possible in the rectangular lay-out of an American 
city, but it would probably be impossible in British 
towns with their twisting streets and oblique approaches 
to central places. 

New York gave me an instant impression, which was 
afterwards confirmed everywhere, of the almost immeasur- 
able rise in the standard of living during the past 
generation. No nation in history has ever enjoyed such 
a generous distribution of wealth as that of the United 
States. It seems safe to predict that if the progress 
continues, or even if the present distribution can be 
maintained long enough, poverty as measured by all its 
customary manifestations will disappear. 

New York has not the characteristics of a city of the 
eastern seaboard, though it is placed there. It is a city 
apart, something unique. It is the most cosmopolitan 
city in the world; you can pass by a hundred people 
without seeing a Nordic face. It has become the greatest 
Jewish city in the world. And as the large district of 
Harlem is now almost entirely given over to the coloured 
people, I am not sure that it is not also the greatest 
negro city in the world. 


J. B. ATKINS. 


Great Britain To-day and To-morrow 


fAs one of the most famous journalists in the world,“ Pertinax ” 
requires no introduction. It is interesting to note that this French 
ritic of Great Britain, who has said some hard things about us in 
the past, should write English so well that hardly a word of this 
very friend!y article has been altered.—Epb. Spectator.] 

I SHALL always remember that, in the months 

immediately after the War, at a large luncheon 
party, one of the guests, a man who still holds a 
dominant position in your country, exclaimed to the 
amazement of several of us: ‘“* Within fifteen years, 
the power of the British Empire will have gone!” 
People would wonder and laugh heartily if I could 
publish the name of that dreamer. It made me very 
sad, at the time, to think that such absurd opinions 
could be seriously expressed by a person invested with 
so much authority and influence. It thus became clear 
to me why, in the autumn of 1918, before Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George agreed to the main principles of 
the Peace Treaty, and when a real organization of the 
Entente Cordiale was possible, so many people at the 
head of the French Government were so reluctant to 
adopt a course of policy at once so natural and so 
persistently recommended by the great Ambassadors of 
the age, Paul Cambon and Camille Barrére, and, notwith- 
standing all the teachings of history, had consistently 
aimed at bringing about, as the main pillar of French 
security in the years to come, a Franco-American 
alliance ! 

The moral ancestors of the dreamer who declared 
publicly that ‘“‘ within fifteen years the power of the 
British Empire would have gone,” are many not only 
in France, but in the whole of Europe, and, for the last 
two centuries, are to be found in nearly every generation 
that has passed. Listen to the political theoricians 
or publicists in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
“Within twenty vears,” said Rousseau, * England will 
be ruined and deprived of her freedom!” And Mably: 
“She is already in full decay.” Kings and statesmen did 
not think differently: on two different occasions, in 
1769 and 1783, the Emperor Joseph II. boldly declared 
that Great Britain was falling very fast into the category 
of second-rate States like Sweden and Denmark. He did 
hot see any future for her except under the domination 
Catherine of Russia reproached the English- 

seriod for their lack of nerve power. The 


of Russia. 
men of the 


only dissenter, as far as France is concerned, was 
Montesquieu. ‘ They are the people,” he writes of the 
English, “ who have known how to make the most of 
religion, trade, and freedom.” 
century later, in the midst of the Crimean War, Socialists 
and Royalists speak in the same strain as Mably and 
Rousseau. They are prone to emphasize the weak 
spots of a government which keeps aloof both from 
despotism and anarchy. Ledru Rollin is then responsible 
for the publication of “The Passing of England”: 
Quomodo cecidisti de coelo, Lucifer, qui vulnerabas gentes ? 
Montalembert forcibly refutes the theory in a set of 
magnificent letters. 

What may be the explanation of that tenacious 
pessimism ? To some degree hostile may 
account for it. However, it scems to be rooted deep 
in the fact that throughout the various phases of its 
development, the political and economic organism on 
the other side of the Channel has been confronted with 
new situations which called for a quick process of 
adaptation, for a racial shifting and reshaping of all 
received notions. Judging from what the Continental 
States would have done in analogous circumstances, the 
political observers of Europe failed to allow ample 
enough margin for the natural aptitude to change and 
recuperation possessed by their insular neighbours, 
Therefore their forecasts proved false time after time. 
Once again, following on the Great War of 1914-1918, 
the British Commonwealth is called upon to solve 
unheard-of problems, and the successors of Rousseau, 
Mably, and Ledru Rollin are wont to come forward 
with the prediction that the problems will overwhelm 
all reformers. The pity is that sometimes they are in 
charge of public business. 

Two main problems can be discerned. In the first 
place, the economic monopoly England managed to set 
up for herself in the nineteenth century cannot be main- 
tained in its full vigour. It is already being impaired 
under the cumulative effects of the onerous costs of 
production at home and the creation of rival highly 
efficient industries abroad. The visible sign of that 
state of affairs is the upkeeping, at the expense of 
national, local, and individual budgets, of considerably 
That the exchange of 
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British goods and services with the outside world has 
at least reached a limit which cannot be easily exceeded, 
that the population is more numerous than can be 
perm:.nently fed is self-evident. 

In the second place, the undisputed naval hegemony 
of the British Empire threatens to fade away fairly 
rapidly. America seems to be bent upon asserting its 
might across the oceanic expanses on terms of equality 
with the White Ensign. It may be doubted, it is true, 
whether the construction of the American fleet will 
proceed within such narrow time limits as some readily 
anticipate. Pantagruel, as a youth, mentioned many 
undertakings which ke was not patient, careful, and 
single-purposed enough to perform. But a while later, 
as a full-grown giant, he easily carried out most of them. 
The advent of huge American squadrons is bound to cut 
very deep indeed into the traditional mechanism of the 
British War Services and of British diplomacy. For 
over a hundred years, if not more, all these departments 
always worked on the assumption that if international 
relations took a turn for the worse and war should ensue, 
the British men-of-war would by themselves be able 
to bring such a pressure to bear on the enemy that the 
final outcome of the struggle could not be regarded as 
uncertain, and that, in the intervals of peace, it was 
open to the people of England, without any serious 
danger, to relax their diplomatic and military watch 
and preparations. Were British naval hegemony to 
become a thing of the past or—not to plunge into a 
still far-flung hypothesis—were the rules of strict blockade 
and contraband enforced ten years ago to become really 
inapplicable on account of the massive strength at the 
back of neutral sea-borne trade, Downing Street could 
no longer rely on resorting to that free and easy instru- 
ment of sure victory in a great emergency. 

But do all these transformations, drastic as they are, 
necessarily mean the evanescence of British greatness ? 
Although ready to admit that there is a distinct element 
of hazard in the fortune of all peoples and nations, no 
serious student will deny that most of the odds are 
in favour of the British Commonwealth keeping its full 
place in the world. Of the two problems I have tried 
to adumbrate in very vague terms, no practical solution 
can be said to be already in view. The narrow-minded 
ideas entertained by the Dominions, the paradox of 
Australia which managed to build up a_ proletariat 
while having no population commensurate to its agri- 
cultural resources, are putting a check to a more rational 
distribution of British man-power all over the Empire. 
But can it be imagined that, even in the Dominions, 
during the next quarter of a century, public opinion 
will remain what it is to-day ? As to the other question 
brought about by the probable decline of navalism, 
would England rather surrender than adopt alternative 
methods of defence, rather than substitute, wherever 
necessary, land power for sea power? It is obvious 
that if the “freedom of the oceans” were to be per- 
manently vindicated by neutrals, a proportion of the 
task hitherto fulfilled by sailors would naturally devolve 
upon soldiers and diplomats. We would then have the 
sight of a new type of British policy finding support in 
armies, indulging in alliances, etc. I hope the kindly 
reader of these lines will not be too rudely shaken out of 
his complacency, and that his flesh will not creep. I 
don’t pretend to make any prophecy, but simply to indi- 
cate that an energetic race may have tq drop many of 
its weapons and formulas of action, and still triumphantly 
survive by working out new ones. Here, as elsewhere, 
the spirit, not the letter, acts as the supreme mover. 


PERTINAX. 


a, 


The Week in Parliament 


OVERNMENT business has been conducted with 
celerity and skill since the opening of the session, 

The smooth passage of the second reading of the 
Franchise Bill, and steady progress with the Estimates 
have brought us to the recess well up to the schedule 
time-table, and the prestige of the Treasury Bench jy 
the House is perhaps higher than at any time during 
this Parliament. There have been no “scenes” and 4 
great many interesting and useful debates—of whic 
those on the fishing and cotton industries last Monday 
may be taken as fair samples. 

Unionist members, therefore, are in no mood to }¢ 
discouraged and view their present and future elector 
prospects with a considerable degree of assurance, 

Nevertheless, conditions in the country give cause fo 
the gravest anxiety. Talk about a trade revival is tly 
merest moonshine. A_ slight improvement in ship. 
building is about the beginning and end of it. Agri: ultun 
remains in a state of profound depression, and another 
season even remotely resembling that of last year will 
produce a whole crop of bankruptcies. Iron and stee| 
manages somehow to keep alive and a few mor 
Continental orders have recently been received, although 
the prices quoted almost preclude profits. But. the 
cotton industry is as bad as ever, and coal even worse. 

There are hopeful signs that a few coalowners ar 
beginning to realize that we have now left the ninetcenth 
century: and there is some talk of rationalizing the 
cotton industry which may one day resolve itself into 
action. But, if the Government is to prosper, the r- 
organization of our heavy industries will have to be 
taken in hand without delay. 

It is not suggested that this can or should be carried 
out by the Board of Trade. What is urgently required 
is a recognition by those engaged in industry that 
conditions have completely changed and that when 
supply no longer fails to satisfy demand, but consider- 
ably exceeds it, new principles have to be applied to 
the conduct of industry. The acceptance and develop: 
ment of such a conception as mass production, involving 
rationalization, amalgamation on a gigantic scale, and 
standardization, and their adoption by industrialists 
in the United States, was largely the work of one man— 
Hoover. This country sadly needs a Hoover to-day. 

On the assumption that we are now primarily 4 
“ rentier ”’ nation and that the House of Commons must 
primarily represent the interests of the consumer, ther 
may be grounds for optimism on the Unionist benches. 
This assumption has, however, not yet been conclusively 
proved. Every important legislative action for some 
years past—Mr. Snowden’s remissions of taxation, Mr. 
Churchill’s remissions of taxation, the restoration of the 
gold standard, and so forth—has directly benefited the 
banking, mercantile, and ‘“‘rentier” classes. Nothing 
has been done to relieve the hard-pressed producer of 
his crushing and increasing burdens. 

Whatever the electoral advantages, there can be no 
doubt that, from the national point of view, a constructive 
and courageous “ producer’s policy ’’ is the crying need 
of the hour. There are many who believe that the 
electorate is becoming increasingly aware of this fact, 
and that the success or failure of the present Government 
in dealing with this aspect of the economic problem 
will decide its fute at the next election. Any Gover: 
ment that obtains for industry reorganization, relie! 
of inequitable burdens, and credit expansion, is in fot 
twenty years. WATCHMAN. 
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The Russian Press 


{In accordance with our policy of printing “the other side ” 
—a plan initiated by the late Mr. St. Loe Strachey—we are publishing 
this survey of the Russian Press by Mr. John Strachey, who is 
a member of the Labour Party.—Eb. Spectator.] 


FEATURE of present-day Russian 
i which has received little attention in this country 
js the Press. It is vaguely known that the Russian 
Press is organized upon a system entirely different from 
that of any other country, and that the individual pro- 
prietor, the Lord Beaverbrook or Lord Rothermere, is 
But very little attention 
seems to have been paid to the question of the actual 


ownership, control and conduct cf the Russian news- 
J 


conditions 


unknown in present-day Russia. 


papers. 

This is, perhaps, a serious omission, as the Russian 
Press to-day plays an extremely powerful end important 
part in the life of the country. There is no privately 
owned Press in Russia to-day ; but it would be a mistake 
to regard the Press as wholly Government-owned. Let 
us take, for example, the ownership of the chief Mescow 
newspapers. Izvestia (News) is the organ of the Soviet 
Government and represents a typically Governmental 
attitude. The newspaper culside Russia with 
which it can at all be compared is the Paris Temps. 
Pravda, on the other hand, is the organ of the Communist 
Party. Here the outlook is distin: tly different. It 
devotes considerably greater space to foreign news and 
in outlook attempts to be international, as representing 
Pravda 


is a large newspaper with something like a million and a 


only 


the Communist Parties in the varicus countries. 


This, to an English observer, is certainly 
remarkable extraordinarily 
* high-brow ” The great 
bulk of its space is devoted to political and econcmic 
news, often of a very technical character. But one must 
remember that the hundred thousand members 
of the Russian Communist Party practically must read 
Pravda, if they are to kee p abreast with their Party work 
at all; 
any newspaper in the world might envy. 

Another important Trud (Labour). 
It is the organ of the All-Russian Congress of Trade 


half circulation. 
begause its contents are 


as judged by English standards. 


nine 


so that it has a solid basis of circulation such as 
hewspaper 1s 


Unions. This paper represents what in this country 
we should call the T.U.C. point of view. It is, of course, 
a vexed question as to whether the Russian Trade 
Unions have in fact a separate point of view of their 
own, as representing the direct interests of industrial 
workers, or whether they are mere governmental organs 
in disguise. It is said by competent observers that this 
vear during the negotiation of the annual collective 
agreements by which wage-rates in Russia are universally 
settled, the Trade Unions for the first time showed a 
good deal of independence of outlook and foreed many 
Certainly Trud appears 
to have a somewhat, though not markecly, different 
outlook from the ether papers. 

Another important Moscow paper is the Rabochki 
Gazetta (the Workers’ Gazette), which is the organ of 
the Moscow Soviet—very much as if the L.C.C. pub- 


modifications in the agreements. 


lished a daily newspaper! Curicusly enough, too, 
this is the most “ popular” newspaper in Moscow, 


that is to say, it attempts to be light and snappy, and 
carries many pictures. But I fear that the Northcliffe 
House sub-editor would find himself in tears over the 
weight and seriousness of most of the actual matter 
carried, 

Another interesting feature of the Russian Press is 
a whole batch of weekly periodicals. 
comic and satiric. Two amusing coloured illustrated 


These are mostly 


weeklies are Krokodile and Begamot. These two papers 
keep up an unceasing and often very witty campaign 
against bureaucracy, officialdom, rudeness and incompet- 
ence in government and co-operative institutions, &e. 
For example Arokedile has recently been running a 
campaign against rudeness by co-operative store shop 
One picture I noticed in a recent number 
was a drawing of a lion tamer standing inside a cage 
full of ferocious lions, having subdued them all with 
his whip. Below is a picture of the same man entering 
a co-operative store and being put to headlong flight 
by the rudeness and barbarity of the shop assistants. 
I noticed another picture in the same campaign. It 
appears that instructions have recently been issued to 
co-operative store assistants that if their customers 
are humble and poorly dressed then this is only an 
additional reason for being polite to them. MNrokedile 
printed an illustration of a neatly dressed working-girl 
going into a co-operative store, and an unshaven and 
* Thank 


Now we 


assistants. 


unpleasing shop assistant saying to another: 
Heaven! Here is 
ean be rude to her!” These papers are apparently 
licensed by the authorities to conduct these campaigns 
in order to try to improve the eiliciency of the Russian 
institutions. 

Another interesting institution of the 
is that of the worker correspondents. 
a panel of many thousands of * registered readers,” 
consist of rank and file, factory and village workers all 
over Russia. These Pravda 
or to their local papers (which have established similar 
departments) on actual conditions in their own factory, 
They complain 


someone nicely dré« ssed. 


Russian Press 
Pravda has now 
who 


correspondents write to 


village soviet, co-operative store, &c. 
if there is bad tape, 
lack of sympathy with the workers or, worst of all of 
speculation. These letters go to a_ special 
department of Pravda, where they are sifted. 
published, usually those which merely make general 
charges of inefficiency, Xe. found to be 
preliminary Others which 
make serious charges, which do not seem to be baseless, 


management, bureaucratic red 
course, 
Some are 


Others are 
baseless on investigation. 
are passed over to the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, 
which is a special department for investigating abuses in 
the public services. Many Ictters are published even 
when the newspaper has no proof that the charges are 
well founded, because it is thought exceedingly important 
that the workers should have an opportunity for expressing 
their views in public. These 
are privileged persons and the heaviest penalties are 
imposed if any of them are victimized or attacked by 
the management for anything they may have written 
in the Press. For striking a worker correspondent the 
penalty is said to be immediate exile to Siberia. 

This article makes no pretence of giving a compre- 
hensive view of the Russian Press. There are 
important technical and economic papers which it is 
impossible to mention. Again, every town in Russia 
has its local Press, most local Communist parties issuing 
their own Pravda. But the Russian Press is certainly 
worthy of study by a competent The 
effect of the Press, with its many millions of readers all over 
this vast country, must be very great. For onc must remem- 
ber that it is something wholly new in Russian history. 
The pre-War newspapers, even pro-Government papers, 
were confined to small circulations, and all opposition 
papers were underground, secret present 
Press is probably amatcvrish and defective in many 


worker correspondents 


many 


investigator. 


organs. The 
ways, and it is very likely considerably above the heads 
of many of its readers, but it is probably the most 
educative facter in Russia to-day. 
Joun STRACHEY. 
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An Irish Country Church at 
Easter 


ELL, we are in time, after all! How sweet the 
Church smells with all these flowers. Spring 
flowers have such a wistful scent, it makes me think of 
the night before a funeral when someone dear lies so 
still on a white bed among white tulips and narcissi, 
with lilies of the valley and violets and Harrisii lilies. 
Yet flowers, death, resurrection, Easter—they are all 
part of something hopeful, springlike. 

One almost forgets how ugly the Church is now that it 
wears this Easter garb; it is like a plain girl made lovely 
by her confirmation dress. What a cult of ugliness 
there was a century or so ago when people built these 
churches, and yet I find something homely, stolid, almost 
reassuring in its ugliness. The same people come here 
Sunday by Sunday. Of course, very many have been 
driven away by “the Troubles.” They have gone to 
the South of England . . . I wonder if they like it there. 
Do they ever miss the solid, ugly church where they 
yawned through long services? We who remain seem 
drawn together by our endurance of hard days. The 
children are home for the holidays, such solid, pleasant 
Anglo-Irish girls and boys! They come tramping in, 
loooking so clean and healthy. They stand for the future. 
That comforts one. 

How can we bear such hideous stained glass? I 
almost wish I were a Moslem, then there would be no 
terrible figures to gaze at, only patterns. I don’t mind 
the old kaleidoscope windows. I loved them as a child 
when I could not read the Psalms and instead gazed 
and gazed at the bright pattern of those windows. The 
sun makes them lovely and throws such pretty colours 
on the stone. 

But the East window, what could be worse? St. 
John in red carpet slippers, writing notes in his Gospel. 
His eagle is the dejected Zoological Garden sort. His 
garments belong to the Striiwwel Peter fashion. Yet if 
one were exiled in a strange land and thought of this 
Saint he might have comfort in him. 

Those two very modern windows only make matters 
worse. They shout at the sentimental windows. Angels 
with criminal heads may be artistic, but I think I’d almost 
rather have the tender family scene of the raising of 
Jairus’s daughter. If we might have only heraldic 
windows it would be a relief to the eye. 

Oh! the organ is beginning. Miss MacLoughlin, the 
school-mistress, is our organist. She is wearing her 
Easter hat and she has learnt a new voluntary. The 
choir children are coming now. We think a surpliced 
choir ritualistic and prefer a mixed pitter patter up the 
aisle to any sort of procession. The choir girls have new 
hats teo and pink stockings. Mary Ledwidgc is to sing 
the solo in the anthem. She has put on lizard-skin shoes 
to help her. Here comes Johnnie Heany clattering 
up the aisle. Johnnie’s father belongs to an Orange 
Lodge and Johnnie feels very strong in his Protestantism, 
reinforced by his new squeaky boots. 

The Canon is late. But one must remember that he 
has to take a service at 10 a.m. in a church eight miles 
further off. His car may have played him false. 

It is rather fun to be shut into one’s pew by Mrs. Leahy, 
the sextoness. These old pews give one a sort of enclosed 

d aristocratic feeling. At the end of ours we have a 
mur tablet that enthrals me. A novel of high life is 
hinted in its dignified words. It is erected to Mrs. 
Gorman O’Mahoney of Raheen Liss in this county. It 
commends her virtues and concludes with the fact that 


her three daughters, a Marchioness, a Baroness, and an 
Honourable Mrs., have erected it. 

Was Mrs. Gorman O’Mahoney’s last breath a sigh of 
satisfaction ? 

On the other wall two brasses record in proud sorrow 
the loss of two only sons in the War. Beyond them a 
marble angel watches over an urn and points with a 
wand to the overwhelming list of domestic virtues 
possessed by the beloved wife of Hercules Maxwell. They 
did these things more decently in the days when the 
brass said humbly :— 

“On whose soul Jesus have Mercy.” 

Ah! here comes Colonel Pim. He is a Christmas ané 
Easter Christian and so is Mr. O’Regan. They both 
prefer to worship God on the golf links or in easy chairs 


in their studies. But some uneasy urge of habit scnds 


them forth in selfeonscious rectitude on Easter morning, 
And now comes the Canon. The congregation docs 
not accord him the courtesy we give out of church of 


rising at his entrance. This courtesy would, for s::ne 
mysterious reason, be Papistical. It would link us 
up with the Conference at Malines and the Vatican, 
so we sit very solidly while the Canon walks up to his 
place. 

What a benign face he has as he looks down at 
Not all the Orange Lodges can prevent his being of the 
true priestly type which produces a Saint Francis de 
Sales, a Fénelon, a General Booth, a Bishop Wilkinson. 
His eyes bless the congregation. 

Miss MacLoughlin, the organist, is quite at honie in 
the good chant “ Mornington,” work of an Irish pccr 
and happily symbolic of our worship. Johnnie Heany 
bellows it. I seem to see processions of Irish Protestants 
marching to the Heavenly City, shouting a psalm to 
the chant of “ Mornington.” They will meet other 
processions singing plainsong. How strange it will bc! 
“* Many roads lead to the top of the hill, but the same moon 
shines at the top’’—so say the Japanese, but Ireland 
finds that a hard saying. The Canon is reading the 
Gospel now. It is to him so true, so joyful, that we know 
he has come straight from the open tomb to tell us of now 
hope, new life, of the glory that is Easter. 

Everywhere the Easter fire is lighted. It leaps from 
East to West, it shines in every church, on altar or holy 
table—whichever you call it. It glows in the heart of 
every priest. The Canon has caught its splendour. 
He holds up the blazing torch: “ There is no death.” 
“Christ is risen! Christ is risen!” 

W. M. Lerts. 


Preparing for Summer 
ee in the northern hemisphere finds all 


the world rising to a new birth, welcoming the new 
life which is everywhere upspringing after the death-like 
sleep of winter. The earliest flowers have such pure, elear 
tones of yellow, white and blue that they seem to bring 
sunshine and light and the summer skies down to earth to 
nestle amid the fresh greens of leaf-buds and grasses. 

It is the beauty of wild Nature at this season that 
turns our thoughts to our gardens, where plans must now 
be matured for the coming year. The early bulbs are in 
full beauty and many have not yet flowered, but we must 
prepare already for their successors. Where narcissi 
and tulips are grown in borders it is well to sow 
patches of early annuals like Virginian stock among 
the bulbs; as the latter die down the annuals will 
cover them and flower until it is time to put out bedding 


plants. Cuttings of vielas taken last autumn are now 
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scrong plants and can also be put out between bulbs, 
St. Brigid anemones and. French ranunculuses should 
soon make gay splashes of colour. The latter are charming 
planted thickly amongst rose bushes, as their flowering 
time is fully a month earlier, and they tone so well with 
the reddish shoots which will soon cover the roses. 

The choice of annuals is becoming more bewildering 
every year, so many exquisite new colours are appearing 
even amongst old-fashioned plants like snapdragons, 
which used to be chiefly dull purples. The new flame and 
apricot shades grown in a mass make a gorgeous sunsct 
effect. Some of the new eschscholtzias are lov ely shades, 
and their finely cut glaucous foliage arranges itself delight- 
fully in vases. They flourish in dry, poor soil in full 
sunshine. 

Trachymene coerulea is a useful flower for cutting, as it 
lasts wellin water. It is a charming shade of blue. Annual 
larkspurs, dwarf cousins of the tall delphiniums, add 
lovely pinks and reds as well as blues to the colour 
Annual lupins are also well worth growing. 


? - 
scneme, 





Nigella ‘“* Miss Jckyll”’ is the best varicty of this old 

favourite. and Phacelia campanularia FIVES us one of the 
! : 

lovelicst blues amongst annuals. 


No collection of hardy annuals will be complete 
without Shirley poppics, but to do them justice they 
should be sown very much more thinly than is usually 
the case, and after they start growing they must be 
thinned over and over again, just as often as they touch 
I have seen a single plant of Shirley poppy 

Grown like this they throw 
every shoot is covered with large 


each other. 
over two fect 
ut side branches, and 
blossoms and also with beautiful foliage —a thing never 
secon on crowded plants. Well-grown poppies, if their 
blooms are cut daily before seeds form, will flower from 


across, 


early summer till frost kills them. 

It is the rarest thing to see any annual given space 
nough to develop. I wish sceds cost a penny each, for 
then some justice would be done to them. As it is they 
live the lives of slums, with the resulting 


diseases of rickets and anacmia. 


congest: d 


Schizanthus and salpiglossis are two exquisite half- 
hardy annuals which can be grown cither in the garden 
or as pot-plants under glass. The seeds must be sown in 
heat like all half-hardy When pricking 
out seedlings of double flowers such as stocks and 
carnations, it is well to bear in mind that no double 
therefore, seeds are gathered 


annuals. 


blossom produces seed ; 
from single blooms of a strain of which the majority 
cf blooms are double. It follows that every packet 
of seed will produce some singles and some doubles. 
When the seedlings are 
hoose all the smaller, less robust ones to keep, for 
. a rule single flowers Many 
nnateurs complain that their stocks are mostly single, 
ut often this is due to their having thrown away the 


large enough to transplant, 


are the strongest growers. 


- 


naller seedlings which would have had double blooms, 
and retained only the sturdier singles. 

Few bicnnials make a better show than Canterbury 
hells. They can be bought ready to plant out by gar- 
deners who did not sow them last year. Planted about 
two feet apart in rich soil they make vigorous growth, 
aud if the faded blooms are snipped off just at their 
necks fresh ones will open. Another striking biennial is 
Cheiranthus allionii, a cousin of the old wallflower, but a 
vivid orange. There is also a mauve form (Linifolium 
crysimum) and both are remarkably free bloomers. 

it is pleasant to set apart one bed close to the windows 
for scented flowers only. And before stocking it read 
what Bacon has to say in this matter: “* And because the 
Breath of Flowers is farre Sweeter in the Aire (where it 


Comes and Goes, like the Warbling of Musick) than in the 
hand, therfore nothing is more &t for that delight, than 
to know, what be the Flowers and Plants, that doe best 
perfume the Aire. Roses, Damask and Red, are fast 
Flowers of their Smels; So that you may walke by 4 
whole Row of them and finde Nothing of their Sweet- 
nesse; Yea, though it be in a Mornings Dew.” 

Ifowever, with advice and a few modern 
additions we can insure “a Excellent Cordial! 
Smell, in the Aire.” Violets, sweet-brial 
rose, and also the old white Jacobean rose, wall-flowers, 
pinks, (Mathiola 
bicornis), night-scented tobacco (Nicotiana affinis), and 
the old white Madonna lilies will “Perfume the Aire most 
delightfully.” 


It is now fourteen years sin the eves of Londoner 


Bacon's 
most 
mignonette, 
night-scented stock 


1-} 
“SUCAKICS, 


houcs 


uisite window gardens which 
in the West-end during 
We h ive irre vocably 
lost much in the War, but is it not time to return to 
There are l 


so many possibie 
planting window-boxes, from the sowing of a few annuals 


were gi iddened by those exe 
were as much a matter of course 
the season as were window curtains. 


window gardening wavs o! 


up to filling them with sub-tropical flowers and foliage 
or making wid shallow boxes into tiny Japanese rock: 
gardens. A simple plan is to fill the boxes 


fibre and then sink pots above the rims into the 


with cocoa 
fibre, 
This keeps the earth inside the pots cool and damp, and 
allows one pot to be changed when desired without dis- 
turbing others. For a sunny window suitable plants are 
geraniums of any kind (the pink, ivy-leaved variety is 
lovely), small hydrangeas, marguerites (both white and 
yellow), heliotrope, tiny fuchsias, 
petunias, or summer-flowering chrysanthemums. In partial 
shade spireas and ferns will flourish, and tuberous 
begonias will give a blaze of colour, while in full shade 


polyantha roses, 


ferns and small evergreens will succeed. 

Window boxes need almost daily root watering, which 
should be given in the evenings, and a dose of chemical 
manure or guano once a week. And in addition the 
plants enjoy an overhead sprinkling to cleanse and refresh 
the foliage. There is so much less smoke in London in 
1928 than there was up to 1914 that a serious effort 
should be made to revive the window-garden habit. 

IF. E. Seron, 


The ‘Theatre 


(‘Tux Maxinc or AN Immortat.” By GeorcGe Moore. At 
THE Arts Tueatre CLus.—* Tus Year or Grace.” By 
Nort Cowarp. At THE LONDON PAVILION] 

Was it Bacon ? Or was it Shakespeare ? That tiresome old 
controversy, Which might have been settled, one thinks, long 
ago, by internal evidence, and by any sensitive critic whe 
would consent carefully to read a few pages of Bacon, and then 

a few pages of Shakespeare ! 

Mr. George Moore is not a very safe or sensitive critic, as 
yi may judge by the many humorous and capricious literary 
judgments scattered about those delightful volumes of his 
Keats like a smug cat sunning itself 

The author of La Belle Dame Sant 
A typical judgment | 


reported conversations 
on the lawn, and so on. 
Merci reminds Mr. Moore of a cat! 
But never mind. 

If the knowledge which is a part, an essential part, of the 
critic’s equipment is lacking in him ; if properly speaking he 
cannot read, how exquisitely, how sensitively, he can write! 
And it was to do honour to one of our immortals—to the author 
of Esther Waters. The Brook Kerith and Héloise and Abélard— 
that two very distinguished audiences gathered at the Arts 
Theatre Club, on Sunday and Monday, to see how another 
immortal was made when Master Bacon (Mr. Leslie Faber) 
just managed to avoid a scrape with Queen Elizabeth (firmly 
outlined by Miss Svbil Thorndike), simply by getting the mere 
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mummer, the ranter of bombastic verse, the thrifty speculator 
in house-property, William Shaxper (pronounced and written 
short), to father the dangerously inopportune play of 
Richard II. 

Elizabeth didn’t mind a bit when she heard that this sus- 
piciously “ Bolshy ” production was by a mere bard. In- 
stead of giving him a sublime lecture, as she did in Miss 
Clemence Dane’s version of their meeting, she handed him 
money and bays, and set him upon a play to show Falstaff 
in love. Master Bacon conceives the title—The Merry Wives 
of Windsor. “ A fine title!” thinks this nobody, this Shax- 
per. He can see it on the bills. 

We willingly overlook impossibilities, inaccuracies, ana- 
chronisms—wasn't the real Shakespeare full of these last ? 
And we rejoice in such scenes as that where Richard Burbage’s 
boys, abhorred by the voluminous Prynne, lark about the 
stage, competing for the next chance of playing Juliet. We 
hear their madrigal, sung to the great Queen, as she listens 
informally seated on a rude bench. We do, we do indeed, 
get a sense of imaginative identification with the time—much 
closer than Mr. Shaw’s in The Dark Lady, or than Miss Dane’s, 
in spite of her blank verse. A very pretty trifle, which Mr. 
Moore found at the bottom of a drawer, half-remembered and 
half-forgotten. It has a plot, and we know from the immortal 
pages of Hail and Farewell that it is the plot that counts— 
“ the rest is working out.” It has music about it. It “ goes 
to a beat.” That also, its author knows, is an essential. 
So, thirty-five years after the production of his first play, 
The Strike at Arlingford, at the vanished Opera Comique in 
1893, we salute one of the greatest of living writers: not 
yet, in spite of all his strivings, recognizable as a great drama- 
tist ; but always visibly, keenly interested in the facture, the 
technique, of ** pure’ drama. Who knows? Possibly there 
may lurk other delicate fancies in that bottom drawer of the 

sk on the Aubusson carpet. 

r. Noel Coward’s energy and pluck are amazing and 
admirable. |He writes and produces plays, almost, one may 
say, by the dozen. They run, or they don’t run. If they run, 
he meets success by challenging it again. If they stop, he 
meets failure with new effort. He plays a very heavy part in 
another man’s play eight times a week. Simultaneously he 
emerges at the Pavilion with an immense revue all by himself 
—book, lyrics, music. This time it is success. All London 
will go to This Year of Grace, Mr. Cochran’s “ marvellous ” 
production. 

A revue is a patchwork, which ought never to be too good. 
The accepted technique appears to demand dull or slow 
passages, placed, for relief, between brilliant bits. Otherwise 
ecstasy would be fatigued ; we might swoon with surfeit of 
delight. Thus Mr. Coward gives us restful pieces of rather 
inane warbling here and there ; musically, a fragment from 
Ravel, a taste of de Souza and of the “ Blue Danube,” an 
imitation of Sullivan. The rest tinkles in light revue style. 
There is a good deal of parody, the skit upon advanced 
Diaghileff ballet and that upon the Chauve-Souris being very 
witty—though the ballet, choregraphically and in costume, 
goes a little wrong half-way through ; for M. Diaghileft would 
never have permitted coroneted courtiers in the manner of 
Jolanthe. ‘* Teach me to dance like Grandma ” will become 
famous as a “turn.” It ought rather to be called, “ Teach 
me to dance as Grandma and Great-Grandma were danced 
for”—in the comic opera of their periods. Mr. Coward’s 
ancestors didn’t fling and jump like that, and he muddles_ us 
with a confusion of periods ; beginning with a modest-skittish 
lady who suggests Sarah Bernhardt in Fédora (circa 1880) and 
receding to Taglioni and then to Queen Adelaide (consort of 
William IV.). Much more accurate, in savage satire, is the 
wooden shuffle in a modern ballroom, with Oliver Messels’ 
sinister masks rendering to perfection the fixed stares upon 
the faces of robot dancers. I think this, together with the 
delicious announcement (by Mr. Sonnie Hale) preluding the 
futurist ballet, are the best passages. 

No revue gets through without burlesque of past or current 
dramatic successes. This has keen a fixed feature since the 
days when revue (or comic opera) was all burlesque ; days of 
Nellie Farren, Fred Leslie ; of Ruy Blas, or the Blasé Roué, 
and of Carmen Up-to-Data. Mr. Coward has amusing skits 
upon the keynotes or main method of The Wrecker (with noise 
drowning dialogue); upon The Silver Cord (* it’s only 
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Mother!”); upon Young Woodley (amusing, but not a bit 
like) and upon the row following a Coward play when (by 
chance) it doesn’t succeed. A merit in these caricatured 
excerpts is their extreme brevity. 

Longer are the three skits upon Lonsdale, Wallace and 
Barrie plays, each treating characteristically the single theme 
of husband, lover and wife. These are typical revue items— 
only better done than usual. Familiar, too, by long usage igs 
the, to me, melancholy English seaside turn—made, however, 
at last hilariously funny by Miss Maisie Gay repeating, as a 
scarlet-clad Channel swimmer, her marching effect of London 
Calling. Wer other “ great” song, in the figure of a ribald 
gin-soaked ragbag, is also to me, but evidently not to others, 
profoundly depressing ; as is the poor little nigger with banjo. 
Definitely a bad, an even worse patch, is the quite unjustified 
derision of two policewomen. The grand finale, with 
motor cars, I had already seen, and not enjoyed, in Sacha 
Guitry’s Revue du Printemps several years ago. } I return in 
conclusion to the remark—here hardly a reproach—I have 
made before, about Mr. Coward, as dramatist, or satirist of 
other dramatists. He lacks originality—perhaps doesn't 
give himself time really to be —s For a revue this doesn’t 
matter. Things have to become natseatingly familiar before 
they can be intelligibly and popularly satirized. In the best 
patches of This Year of Grace the satire is excellent. 

Ricuarpd JENNINGS, 


Correspondence 


A Letrer From Paracuay. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sm,—-Paraguay, a land that has suffered from the neglect 
common to those who live within the shadow of great and 
powerful neighbours, is slowly coming into her own. For 
years she has met with complete indifference in the outside 
world. It is invariably the Argentine, Chile, and Brazil, 
with Uruguay and Peru, who are thought of as the South 
American continent ; only as an afterthought is Paraguay 
included. 

The neglect is not merited; her area alone should be a 
claim to recognition. It is a country about half the size of 
Germany, and three times that of Holland and Belgium 
together; but this has no weight against the dominating 
position of the surrounding republics. 

To-day, capital—particularly Argentine capital—is rapidly 
being used in Paraguay, to such an extent, indeed, that a 
special trade treaty between the two countries is in project 
to safeguard the interests, which it is known run into several 
million pesos gold, by which the enormous potentialities of 
the Republic will be exploited. 

Paraguay is a poor country rich in resources. Without 
the introduction of capital on a large scale to develop the 
land, the timber forests, the “* yerba ” plantations, and orange 
groves, her wealth is lost to the world. From her own 
financial resources she has little or nothing to contribute to 
this end. Lack of transport and communications have for 
years been one of the foremost drawbacks in Paraguayan 
agricultural development. Means of distribution are so 
restricted that some regions are almost cut off from other 
areas, with the inevitable result that where there is perhaps 
a scarcity of a particular commodity in one part, there is a 
superabundance in another. To know that great riches lic 
dormant in a land, when means of transport are lacking to 
carry them to a market where they can be appreciated, is 
little consolation—and that position is Paraguay’s to-day. 

Much may come of the recent interview between the 
President of the Republic and a well-known and important 
Argentine industrialist, more especially if the present domestic 
peace, so long denied to Paraguay, is maintained. The past 
has shown only too sadly how fatal to her best interests are 
wars without, and dissensions within, her borders. Other 
nations can cope with civil and military disturbances without 
necessarily ruining all their foreign and domestic trade. With 
Paraguay disturbances of any magnitude affect the whole 
commercial fabric.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Your Paracuay CorresronDENtT. 
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Country Life 


A CouNTRY WALK. 

How vividly, apart from any particular point or importance, 
small incidents of observation may mirror themselves on the 
retina of the memory. I was walking the other day across 
a grass field, when my spaniel, nosing into a clump of bramble, 
stirred a@ weasel. It made for a holly bush some ten 
fect in height, ran up like a squirrel and stopped with 
its head fitted neatly into a niche between bough and trunk, 
The mask seemed to me, as I watched it from less than a 
yard away, exactly the same as a fox’s in all but size. The 
pointed nose and triangular head, the ruddy colour, the 
quick eye—the likeness was almost ludicrous. The weasel 
watched us with no sign of terror for a while, and even allowed 
me to scratch its back with a stick. Finally, when I half- 
lifted it up on the end of the stick, it at last deigned to run 
out along the branch, which was very narrow. When near 
the end it slipped and fell but caught a twig in the descent and 
swung there like a monkey, but soon decided to drofe 
The spaniel puppy saw it, and would perhaps have tried to 
catch it, but was so surprised by the loud squeak that he stood 
almost like a pointer ; and the weasel escaped to shelter. 

* * * 
A CLIMBING WEASEL. 

Both stoats and weasels are fond of playing the squirrel. 
I once saw a weasel run up the wall of a three-storied house 
and at the top disappear along the gutter. It would not 
perhaps have taken the journey by choice, but was cut off 
from the ground during its ascent of a climbing rose ; and with 
the accustomed calmness of all the class we contemn as vermin, 
decided on the lesser danger. It slipped once and saved itself 
just by one claw ; but for the rest showed no greater tendency 
to fall than a fly on a pane. The bricks dated from Queen 
Elizabeth or rather earlier. Doubtless the weasel could not 
have scrambled up the latest product of Fletton; but the 
climb was notable nevertheless. If the weasel can climb a 
wall, much more a tree; and perhaps these vermin attack 
roosting birds much more often than is thought. 

* * = * 
Tink EXPENSIVE Rat. 

It is a point in natural history worth the investigation of 
keepers, farmers, and any owner of country property how 
far the presence of weasels means the absence of rats. I 
have no doubt at all that foxes and stoats both keep down 
rats. It has often been said that weasels also attack them. 
Personally I do not think they do. Some recent evidence 
definitely suggests that they do not; but they certainly 
frequent rat-holes, and most farmers believe that they drive 
rats away. The question is of considerable economic import- 
ance. There is a danger that countrymen, especially keepers, 
so-called, are unwittingly conspiring to help rats—much the 
most destructive of vermin—and mice, which perhaps come 
next in destructiveness, to multiply their already excessive 
multitude. The rabbit-trappers catch every animal—in- 
cluding fox, stoat, and weasel-—-except the rat which is much 
the cleverest at avoiding traps. The keepers destroy hawks, 
owls, herons, and sometimes, it may be whispered, foxes— 
all destroyers of both rats and mice. It is no wonder that 
rats and mice so encouraged do us, should the estimate be 
£20,000,000 or £30,000,000 worth of damage ? every year. 

* * * - 
LirrLeE A¥FFORESTATIONS. 

A number of questions have come to me about the wisdom 
of planting small areas—an acre here, an acre there—with 
trees. In the pumice areas of New Zealand anyone who 
pleases may invest in an acre through a company which plants 
and protects for him ; and delivers the profit from sales twelve, 
fifteen, or twenty years later. The speed of growth there is 
altogether abnormal. In England the individual must do the 
work himself, though he may be able to get a grant, up to 
£3 an acre, from the Government ; and the Forestry Commis- 
sion are extremely kind in giving practical advice. Probably 
the biggest and almost the quickest return comes from cricket- 
bat willow, but it is necessary to be very careful about the 
variety—caerulea alba is the best—and only some soils suit it. 
In very wet places osiers or the Canadian poplar are often 


recommended. In planting conifers, which flourish on many 
sorts of soil other than the sand with which they are often 
associated, the habit is now common, owing to official advice, 
of putting in a beech between every four conifers. An 
interesting strong-growing conifer, becoming popular, especially 
in the North-west of England, is the Sitka spruce. The value 
of both sycamore and ash, which grow quickly, is likely to 
increase. Almost all trees benefit by the presence of poultry. 
* * * * 

Some interesting addenda to some Spectator themes have 
appeared in the Field and the Countryman. The Field, 
whose chief subject is sport, has only one objection to the 
method of the onslaught on pigeon shooting at Monte Carlo: 
it was not hot and strong enough! Since the Field, which 
has much more special knowledge on the subject than I 
have, wrote to support the protest, I have been at some 
pains to find out why sportsmen, even more than non-sports- 
men, dislike this exhibition of pigeon shooting. The chief 
reasons are two in number. The sport is practised not for 
itself at all. 

“What is it steels the sportsman’s heart ? 
It is his conscious pride of art.” 
The heart of the pigeon shooter is not stecled by 
this natural emotion. It is gilded rather. The shooting 
is practised chiefly for the sake of the money that passes 
hands. The second reason is that the gambling leads to 
tricks that are more cruel than the mere shooting: and are 
held to be the very negation of the sporting spirit. They 
are coldly deliberate and have no excuse in humanity or 
morality. It is accepted that the tail feathers of the pigeons 
should be plucked, in order to make the birds rise more 
quickly ; but the birds do not all rise abruptly, nor do they 
fly off at the same pace. Who knows what other mutilations 
precede the release from the traps? That a paper with so 
well deserved a pre-eminence in sport, and especially in shooting, 
should speak so strongly immensely strengthens the plea 
against the Monte Carlo exhibition. Can it be that the 
authorities there will resist a direct plea—in the cause of 
humanity, decency, and the general pleasure of the visitors-— 
to put an end to the nasty business ? 
x * * * 

The Countryman, in a commentary on “ the extraordinary 
series of letters which the Spectator ... has evoked from 
Masters of Hunts,”’ quotes an ingenious letter from a hunting 
man. He writes :— 

** I sometimes wonder if fox hunting ought any longer to be 
considered true sport. Hunting now consists of enormous fields 
who roll up to the meet in expensive cars without discomfort of 
any sort. Most of these people do not belong to the country they 
hunt over. They are just wealthy people amusing themselves 
with hunting, as they might with tobogganing. Until recently 
the hunting field was the school for our cavalry officers. When 
wo saw a young blood enjoying himself across country, we felt 
that ho was also fitting himself to serve his country inneed. To-day, 
I always feel that our rich young bloods ought to be galloping across 
the clouds and be ‘ airy’ instead of ‘ horsey.’ Their extravagance 
ought to take the form of a string of aeroplanes instead of a string 
of horses. I wish some of the young men who set fashions would 
give a lead by taking to tho air.” 

* * 4 + 

The lively editor of this lively quarterly—the first ever 
published in an English village—has been engaged in an 
original duel that is of concern to all country people. He gave, 
on the invitation of the B.B.C., a series of agricultural Talks 
on agriculture, largely about farming in Japan, Holland, and 
Denmark. The National Farmers’ Union, which did not 
like his point of view, thereupon passed a resolution containing 
the clause that no one should speak on the wireless about 
farming who had not “ given some evidence of ability to 
cultivate land at a profit’! Did ever a responsible body 
forget its sense of humour quite so completely ? A further 
suggestion was that all Talks on agriculture should be first 
submitted to the N.F.U.! It is an Olympian idea that, say, 
Sir Rowland Biffen or Sir John Russell should be put under 
censorship by a body which represents one section of one 
side of a various industry, and has further adopted the very 
narrowest of politica! platforms. 

W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


STOCKS AND SHARES AND MORALS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The interesting article on this subject in a recent issue 
raises questions so dillicult that I for one would welcome a full 
and frank discussion of them. 

I have recently been reading Christ in the Common Ways of 
Life, by Canon Woodward, with an introduction by the Bishop 
of London. The title of Chapter ix. is ** Money,’ and Canon 
Woodward there sets forth * two main principles involved in 
the source from which our money comes, which seem to spring 
naturally from the law of Christ *—i.e., the law of service. 
The first is, he says, that we should never be willing to receive 
money for which some adequate return has not been made. 
“To make money by speculation, whereby the cost of neces- 
sities may be artificially increased, is to offend against the law 
of Christ. To buy shares to-day in the hope that te-morrow 
they may rise to the advantage of our pockets, or to get 
money by betting, is to receive that for which we have made 
no return in service and is unchristian.”’ 

It is unnecessary to set out the second main principle at 
the moment, because the first appears to demand deep con- 
sideration. Leaving out betting altogether and confining my 
remarks to speculation in commodities and shares, I feel that 
Canon Woodward's statement is much too wide. But I seek 
information and don’t want to advance opinions. If Canon 
Woodward's teaching is that of the Church of England, then 
the Church is in the quandary of taking from its members 
money made in this very manner. I grant you that the clergy 
don’t ask where the money comes from——! But it is obvious 
that many a gift to the Church results from * buying shares 
in the hope that they may rise *—afler that hope has been 
fulfilled. 

The writer of your article says that it is obviously legitimate 
to scan the field for an industry which (the investor believes) 
ought to prosper, put his money into that, and, if the shares 
do in due course appreciate, sell out and invest his increased 
capital in something else. Has the investor who does this 
“ received that for which he has made no return in service” 
and is he therefore unchristian ? If that is not what Canon 
Woodward means, will he or someone say where I am wrong ? 

The long spell of Stock Exchange speculation which is still 
in progress really brings this matter very much to the front, 
and I am sure, Sir, that you will be doing a real service by 
opening your columns to a discussion of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SPECULATIVE INVESTOR. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—The article by Warren Postbridge, ‘* Stocks and Shares 
and Morals,” in your issue of March 24th, merits serious study 
by all your readers. In conjunction therewith I would recom- 
mend a perusal of the C.O.P.E.C. Commission Report, Vol. EX., 
“Industry and Property,” published by Longmans, Green 
and Co. in 1924; especially Chapter iii., which deals with 
finance, investment, joint stock enterprise. ‘The Commission 
state that they were mainly indebted for this chapter to a 
special committee consisting of a banker, an accountant, a 
merchant, a stockbroker, and a Civil servant. Within its bricf 
compass it discusses much that is obviously in the mind of 
your contributor, and its study may beget in the mind of the 
reader a healthier attitude towards investment in gencral. 

In these days of widespread investment and speculation, it 
is well to stop and consider the morality of this modern method 
of making money by the sale and purchase of stocks and 
shares. A shareholder to-day and not to-morrow is the expe- 
rience of many who habitually buy and sell for appreciation 
of capital. There can, therefore, be little sense of responsi- 
bility for the uses to which the money so invested is put or for 
the domestic concerns of the company whose shares are 
bought. Your contributor is to be commended for his care 
in investing in those directions that tend to benefit his fellow- 
citizens. The average investor has little sentiment and is out 
for gain. The more attractive a public issue is, the more likely 
it is to be immediately over-subseribed, and there is of course 
nothing extraordinary in this. “ Stagging” is now heing 


— 
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the Editor 


discouraged, and the genuine investor stands a better chance 
of an allotment. 

On the subject of investment, it is good to note the enormous 
amount (over ninety millions sterling, I believe) invested in 
co-operative societies, belonging to millions of workers. Money 
is a power. Allied to brains it starts and keeps going the 
machinery of industry, but there is undoubtedly a responsi- 
bility cast upon the investor to see-—so far as is possilble— 
that his or her money is used only for those purposes that will 
benefit the State and the individual citizen. For example, 
housing schemes need much money at a low rate of interest, 
and in providing this the good citizen has an opportunity of 
displaying a public spirit and some self-denial.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. J. Baxuuns, 

7 Holt«hites Will, Enfield, Middlesex. 


THE ROUMANO-HUNGARIAN DISPUTE 

[To the Editor of the Sercrsror.| 
Sm,—The article which your Geneva correspondent has given 
in the Speciator of March 17th, on * Some Hard Problems” 
which the League Council has had to face, inspires me to add 
the following comments to the review which is there given of 
the Roumano-Hungarian dispute. I would respectfully 
submit : 

(1) That your contributor has not laid sufficient stress on 
the fact that the Agrarian Reform that held good in Transyl- 
vania differed so materially from that imposed in other parts 
of Roumania that the Hungarians could rightly claim that 
the Roumanians were being accorded preferential treatment. 
In the Regat land is measured by hectares ; in Transylvania 
by cadastral acres—a hectare being equal to 1°737 acres. Yet 
Transylvanian landowners are only allowed to retain the 
same number of acres as Roumanians are allowed in hectares 
—viz., 500. Again, in Transylvania the land of an owner, if 
situated in different districts, is considered as one estate for 
the purposes of the quota. The Roumanian law contains no 
such disposition, and the Regat landowner is therefore 
entitled to retain the maximum area of land in each of his 
several estates. Many other instances of differential treat- 
ment can be given. Thus, the provision of the Agrarian Act 
under which the area of the land exempted from expropriation 
is laid down to be 50 acres in the mountains and 100 acres in 
the hilly land has often been deliberately misapplied, nearly 
every hilly property belonging to a Hungarian landowner 
being treated as mountainous. Again, under Article 9 of 
Chapter I. of the Act, the land left to those owners who were 
not farmers by profession may be reduced to 10 acres. Thous- 
ands of Hungarian landowners, civil servants, lawyers, doctors, 
and teachers have lost the greater part of their property in 
consequence. As for the compensation given for the land 
expropriated, it amounts to about ove per cent. of its value. 

(2) That Sir Austen Chamberlain’s * trial of another tac: in 
proposing that the Roumanians should put back their judge, 
&e., &e.,” is only carrying out a duty that should have been 
performed long ago. For months the League has been so 
impressed by the Roumanian claim that undue interference 
with her Agrarian Reform would precipitate a revolution that 
it deliberately tried to establish the ruling that equity or 
expedience was strong enough to justify the breaking of plain 
law. And if Sir Austen Chamberlain has now suggested that 
Article 239 of the Treaty of Trianon should be enforced, the 
reason is that the Hungarians rightly refuse to be deprived of 
the one solitary defence that has been provided for them in a 
very iniquitous Treaty, 

(3) That, even if the League is not a super-State, it should 
not allow Roumania to continue ignoring the minority clauses 
of the peace settlement, but should bring such pressure to 
bear (which can easily be done) as will cause M. Titulesco’s 
Government to give the very moderate compensation which 
the dispossessed Hungarian landowners are prepared to accept. 

The Roumano-Hungarian dispute has in a way precipitated 
the crisis through which the League of Nations is passing, 
and it must now either redeem its reputation by seeing that 
Roumania is no longer empowered to oppress her minorities, 
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or else definitely resign any claim to be of consequence in the 
shaping of this world’s destinies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
DupLeyY Hearucore, 
Langham Housc, 302 Regent Street, W.1. 


BOARDING SCHOOL AND DAY SCHOOL 
[To the Editor of the Srrecraror.] 

Sin,—May I be permitted to reply to Mr. Gwynn’s arguments 
on this very important matter?’ The question of expense, 
on which he lays such stress, only confuses the issue, because 
if a parent is convinced that a boarding-school is better for 
his children, he will rightly strain every nerve to raise the 
money, rather than spend it on “ more books, more music,” 
to say nothing of other less improving purchases. 

Mr. Gwynn states that not one English parent in ten 
cares how much his son acquires in the way of book-learning, 
provided the school brings him to the point of passing such 
examinations as are necessary for his career. If parents 
really take such a sordid view of education as this, the less 
home influence children get the better! Fancy studying 
history, literature, and science simply with a view to passing 
examinations! Are the writings of Shakespeare, Vergil, and 
Homer of no cultural value at all? 

Mr. Gwynn then goes on to make the astounding statement 
that at school great importance is attached to games, none 
at all to a taste for gencral reading, or the arts. What is true 
is that the average boarder does far more reading of good 
literature than the average duy-boy. ‘There is usually a 
silent period of at least half an hour daily set apart for 
compulsory reading, and about an hour and a half on 
Sundays. Most children wake up at least half an hour before 
it is time to get up. At school silent reading is the rule 
during this time, whereas at home playing and talking are 
more usual occupations. Any school library contains at 
least ten times as many beoks suitable for children as the 
average home, and these are usually of a much higher level, 
he shilling shocker being rigorously excluded. In what 
percentage of homes is the five-guinea new edition of the 
Children’s Encyclopaedia to be found? This splendid work 
is in nearly every school library. During the evenings, after 
day-boys have gone home to gain culture by attending 
cinemas and other amusements, the boarders are having 
lantern lectures and debates on all sorts of subjects. 

When a boarder does his preparation he is under the 
master’s eye and in a studious atmosphere. At home the 
conditions are all against concentration, with the result 
that ** home work” is usually badly done. 

The real aim of education is the formation of character, 
and the most beneficial influence towards this is to be found 
in associating with other boys. Conversation is impossible 
during school hours and very limited during games. The 
time they really get to know cach other is during their free 
time in the evenings, and that precious hour in the dormitory 
before the silence bell rings, and during the greater part of 
Sundays. These times of social life are the ones that matter 
most, and which the day-boys miss. In these days of small 
families the need for the companionship of other children is 
doubly important. 

The improvement in the average boy after a year at 
boarding-school is enormous. The gauche boy has become 
well-mannered, the self-centred boy has a broader outlook, 
the nervous boy has become manly, the conceited boy has 
found his own level, and the sleepy boy has woken up. 

With regard to the lack of privacy which Mr. Gwynn 
bewails, boys get plenty of opportunities to get away from 
their companions on Sundays; but very few do so, which 
proves that they are naturally sociable. It may be different 
at girls’ schools, but of them I have no experience. 

When a day-boy is at school his mind is partly distracted 
by home affairs, and when he is at home by school matters ; 
he thus gets the full benefit of neither. A father can enter 
into his boy’s affairs with enthusiasm for six weeks or so, 
even after a tiring day at the office, but to keep up this 
standard all the year round is impossible. 

When Mr. Gwynn says that boys and masters are in 
different camps, he is about fifty years behind the times. Boys 
no longer look on masters as their natural enemies, and this 
is especially true of preparatory school masters. A man with 


a sense of humour whom boys like and respect can influence 
them enormously, but his influence on day-boys is bound 
to be much less than on boarders. The short bright services 
in the school chapel, with a few words from a man who 
really understands boys, is of more value than the usual 
church service or more usual slack about at home that the 
day-boys get. 

Lastly, there is the question of health. At boarding- 
school, boys invariably go to bed early, after a light supper. 
Can one say the same of day-boys? How many colds have 
been caught by boys going to and from school in all weathers, 
thus necessitating absence from school for longer or shorter 
periods? *‘ What does one or two days’ absence matter ?” 
someone may say. Simply that a boy cannot make head 
or tail of what is being taught on his return, because he 
has missed the work leading up to it. Mr. Gwynn would 
be more convincing if he brought forward some evidence of 
the alleged superiority of day-boys over boarders.—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. Toore.n. 


[To the Editor of the Seucraton.] 
Sin,—The problem we are confronted with is not day-school o 
boarding-school, but boarding-school v. home. 


. 


Our son is aged ten and due for his preparatory school 
this September. He is a ‘* War baby ”’ of course, and is not 
over robust. We have gone to some trouble to select the 
preparatory and also to guard his first years from common 
ailments and lack of sun. The question we are asking ourselves 
is this: Could we not do better for the boy by spending an 
equal sum as we shall on school fees on getting the services 
of a tutor and perhaps one or two other boys to share the home 
and work? We have a home in the country where in the 
summer he can ride, swim, learn tennis, and in the winter 
he could go to Switzerland for sunshine, winter sports, 
languages and avoidance of the spring-term plagues. 

To us this is a difficult problem. Have any of your readers 
had any experience which would help us to do the best in 
the matter ?—I am, Sir, &c., PATERFAMILIAS, 


DISARMAMENT AND SECURITY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—May I be allowed to tender through the medium of 
your columns my grateful appreciation of the masterly 
contribution towards the cause of international peace made 
by Mr. Gabriel Wells in your issue of March 24th ? 

That the road to international peace is one that is very 
difficult to negotiate is a fact that is being slowly, but more 
and more clearly, borne in upon us; and it cannot but be 
a distinct gain to have the difliculties set forth so lucidly and 
cogently by Mr. Wells, more especially as he writes as an 
American citizen, For even those who love his country 
and ours least will probably admit that the one condition 
most essential to the furtherance of world-peace is that 
between the United States and Great Britain, of all nations, 
misunderstanding and suspicion should be permanently 
climinated. 

It is this feeling in the minds of men that has made the 
failure of the recent Coolidge Conference so especially regret- 
able, and renders a renewal of the attempt so hazardous. 

I cannot help feeling that Mr. Wells, as an American, could 
render an even greater service to the cause he has so manifestly 
at heart, by analysing the reasons for that failure and suggest- 
ing the means for their avoidance in future, In this latter 
connexion I would make so bold as to ask him if he agrees 
with me that the essential preliminary to such a Conference 
should have been, and must in future be, the frank and dis- 
passionate discussion between our respective representatives 
of whether war between the United States and Great Britain 
is under any circumstances conceivable or not. If it be 
deemed inconceivable, let it so be publicly stated. 

The naval requirements of each nation can then be set 
forth and accepted without reserve or suspicion. If, on the 
other hand, war between us be deemed conceivable under 
circumstances however remotely possible, then for heaven's 
sake let those circumstances be fully investigated and deter- 
mined, and steps taken to eliminate them once and for all. 

In such a preliminary discussion it would seem that the 
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services of naval experts might well be dispensed with.—I 
am, Sir, &c., H. W. Kerriewe.t (Lt.-Col.). 
Dibden, Southampton. 


THE PRAYER BOOK MEASURE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—In your admirable summary of the position in which the 
New Prayer Book question now stands you rightly emphasize the 
chief and decisive place which “ reservation” occupies therein. 
In the thinking of the great mass of the community, and as was 
reflected in the debate before the rejection of the first Measure, 
the rest of the proposed changes are comparatively unimpor- 
tant. It was “reservation” with its implications and 
tendencies that unquestionably caused the defeat of the 
Measure in Parliament. Summarizing the position, you say 
the Bishops have now given a definite decision without 
ambiguity that “ Reservation ”’ is allowed “ for the Communion 
of the sick’? and for no other purpose whatever, also making 
provisions the definite object of which are to prevent adoration 
of any Corporeal Presence. Now take another fact which is 
referred to in your article, viz., that there are already six 
hundred churches where the Elements are continuously 
reserved and where unquestionably ‘* adoration ” is encouraged 
or at least permitted. On the face of it the provision which has 
been made for “* the sick only ” leaves the practices of these six 
hundred churches just as illegal as they were before, but yet 
the Measure is held up as a unifying proposal calculated to 
retain them within the fold of our great national Church. 

As the Times remarked some time ago, “ what is needed 
is a practical proof that the Measure intends no more than 
it professes’ in order to set at rest the natural fears of 
a definitely Protestant people. In view of the foregoing one 
cannot help distrusting the way in which the needs of the sick 
have been pressed and laboured in the discussions as the sole 
reason for permitting ‘“‘ reservation.” 

The Bishop of Durham is reported to have said that the 
reason for revision was that the position had become 
intolerable because of illegal practices with which the Bishops 
had been unable successfully to cope, and the Bishop of 
London to have stated that the Anglo-Catholics had got all 
they had fought for for forty years. And yet “ reservation,” 
the chief of these illegal practices, has been permitted “ for the 
sick only.” 

The ordinary individual, to whom learned arguments and 
abstruse interpretations of the doctrines of the Prayer Book and 
Articles are to a large extent unintelligible, cannot tell what to 
make of these apparent inconsistencies. 

The question is a bigger one than mere vestments and 
attitudes, it is the question whether the nation is still Protes- 
tant at heart and whether our national Church is still to retain 
that character. We stand in necd of a clear statement of the 
issue. 

Will the New Prayer Book, if adopted, permit the Bishops to 
retain within the Church of England clergy who teach that the 
Reformation was a mistake ?_ Will the clergy whose teaching 
and practices are almost indistinguishable from Roman 
Catholicism except in name, be still allowed to retain their 
benefices ? These are the doubts that trouble the minds of 
many and to which no satisfactory answer has yet been 
forthcoming.—I am, Sir, &c., SypnrEy E. Watson, 

14 Thornhill Gardens, Sunderland. 


BRITAIN AND EGYPT 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—_Having had considerable experience in Egypt, and in 
the thick of their tumults in 1918, I would like to say that 
at the latter time a big business Englishman said to me at 
the beginning of the March outbreak: “ After this England's 
position in Egypt will never be the same again and everything 
will be anti-British.” 

Since the War this feeling has amounted to trouble with 
great regularity. The Egyptian Nationalist Party sce to it 
that every proposal for a good understanding is turned down. 
We offered autonomy, now they wish to defend the Suez Canal. 
There are two canals in the world necessary to the world’s 
commerce, i.e., Suez and Panama, that cannot be left at the 
merey of any but the Britésh and the Americans. Suez 





especially cannot be left at the mercy of Egyptian native 
hazard and the ambitions of squabbling Egyptian politicians, 
Once and for all, Egypt should be given to understand that 
with the Sudan she must have no concern. In regard to the 
withdrawal of our troops, by all means let them be seen as 
little as possible in the interior of Lower Egypt, and there 
should be no reason why they should not be stationed at Suez, 
Ismalia, and Port Said; but upon the plain understanding 
between Egypt and Great Britain that we are not only there 
for the purpose of looking after the Canal, but to maintain our 
rights in protecting all peoples should the Egyptians abuse 
the power entrusted to them. Neither can we nor the 
Americans with our world commerce afford to sentimentalize 
over Egyptian or other native aspirations in regard to these 
two Canals and their proper defence. I have a great regard 
for the Egyptians, but they will never be satisfactory rulers 
of the mixed races met with in Egypt unless under a strong 
guiding hand, and as long as the Egyptian fanatical, visionary 
extremist party hold the sway they do, and the Effendi can 
go into the slums and whip out the poor to demonstrate on 
the highways, the poor who are so gentle and do not under- 
stand and yet are so content if their masters would Icave 
them alone, but terror is stricken into them. Until all this 
is abolished, I fear the Egyptian will not be entitled to more 
concessions than have been so generously offered.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. F. 


THE LIVE-HORSE EXPORT TRADE 

{To the Editor of the Sprcraronr.] 
Sir,—The Scottish S.P.C.A. recognizes the necessity for 
legislation both to enforce humane slaughter of all animals 
killed for food, and to prohibit the export of horses for 
butchery. The Humene Slaughter Bill, at present before 
Parliament, was drafted and brought forward by that Socicty, 
It deserves all your appreciation. 

Restrictive legislation, due to public indignation, has 
enormously lessened the number of Pritish horses exported 
for butchery ; and those who used to buy the worst horses, 
mainly for the great sausage factories, are now forced to 
buy the exported carcase. So a great trade in carcases of 
horses killed on this side has grown up. But, because the 
live-horse export is more profitable to those who sell (breeding 
societies, transport societies, mining companies), and others, 
to the railway and shipping companies that transport the 
horses, and to those who buy on the other side, the carcase 
trade is constantly handicapped. 

Shipping companies, who have gained enormously by the 
transport of miserable horses, refuse to provide chilled 
chambers for carcases, and charge heavily for bringing back 
empty crates. Abroad, disastrous delay has been caused by 
lack of sufficient space for the veterinary examination ; 
and imported dead horse-meat is heavily taxed. Obviously, 
so long as there is hope of the revival of the live export to its 
former dimensions, no facilities will be given for the carcase 
trade. Worse stiil, at the departmental inquiry set up 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, every man on the Committce 
suggested that worn-out and unfit horses, killed on this side 
since our campaign of 1921, should be exported alive— 
if they could travel without suffering ! 

i think it is, therefore, clear that the first essential step 
towards the ending of this traffic is legislation to make it 
illegal. The recent report of our investigator proves that 
many horses are stiil exported for butchery ; all to suffering 
inseparable from this traffic; some to two of the cruellest 
abattoirs in Europe, Paris and Ghent. The Bill now before 
Parliament—drafted by my Committee, and supported by the 
Council of Justice to Animals (Scotland) and the Council for 
the Protection of Animals (Manchester)— forbids the export 
of any horse above a certain age and below a certain value, 
t.e., of any horse that could be profitably sold for slaughter. 
This Bitl would stop the live export for butchery without 
injury to legitimate traffic; and once it is stopped, every 
facility will be given to the trade in carcases. That trade 
increases in exact proportion to the restrictions on the live 
export, and to attempt to stop that export by building 
abattoirs and factories on this side, is to put the cart before 
the horse, with the inevitable result. 

May I beg, through the Spectator, that has started our two 
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great campaigns, that all who desire to end this sordid 
exploitation of horses will urge their members to require 
facilities for the progress of this Bill ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. M. F. Coe. 
Old Ilorse Traffic Commitice, 
11 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


STEEL TRAPS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sin, —As a sometime contributor to the Spectator, and a still 
constant reader, may I say a word about the steel trap? I 
have been delighted to read the condemnation of its cruelty 
by various writers in your columns. Every reminder is of 
value, because unthinking heads, rather than bad hearts, are 
responsible for most of the world’s cruelty. But the cruelty of 
the steel trap hardly needs emphasizing: it is admitted, and 
is deplored even by many of those who deem themselves 
obliged to use it. They believe themselves so obliged because 
they have no faith in the real effectiveness of any other trap. 
If we could convince them that the neose sold by the Socicty 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for instance, caught 
rabbits equally well they would be very glad indeed to use it. 

That is the crux. If we could produce testimonials from 
keepers and practical trappers, who would sign their names as 
witness, saying that the noose can do the work of the spring 
trap, then other trappers would use it most gratefully. At 
present it is certain they are not thus convinced. Is it not 
possible to procure and publish some such testimony ?—I am, 
Sir. &c., Horace G. Hvutcninson. 

29 Lennox Gardens, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Sprrcrator.] 

Sin,—-If the matter was not such a serious one, the recom- 
mendation of ‘* A Correspondent” in a recent issue, that the 
Master of Hounds and members of the hunt should sign a 
document condemning the use of the steel trap, would be 
almost ludicrously inconsistent. Any death involving more 
excruciating agony than that of the hunted fox—a most 
highly organized animal—it is almost impossible to conceive. 

in spite of “* A Correspondent’s ” high opinion of the merciful 
character of the hunting fraternity, it might well be that such 
a protest on their part would expose them to awkward remarks 
as to “ dwellers in glass houses.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

NorMAN GRATIAM. 
Prior's Wood, Compton, nr. Guildford. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Str,—As you have recently been opening your columns to 
the ventilation of the urgent question of Housing, I am 
requested by the committee of the Public Utility Society 
which has recently been formed in Bethnal Green to ask 
you to be good enough to devote a little of your space to our 
own most urgent housing problem, and, in this manner, 
to help us in our attempts to meet it. 

I should like in the first place to make clear that the 
formation of this Society does not imply any criticisms of 
the work of the Borough Council in the matter of local housing. 
Of the work of the Borough Council we are most appreciative, 
The needs of the locality are, however, far greater than can 
be met by any measures which have yet been taken, and 
there is ample room for any amount of voluntary action 
in this direction. As was said at a meeting recently, ‘‘ Time 
is of the essence of the housing problem.” ‘The problem is 
so urgent that every possible means should be taken to 
accelerate the rate of building. 

It is quite unnecessary to describe the housing conditions 
which obtain in certain parts of this Bcerough; they are just 
the same as those to which your correspondents have called 
attention in other parts of the country. Suffice it to say that 
there are men, women, and children living here in conditions 
which are a disgrace to the country, and which are scriously 
prejudicing the interests of the rising generation. 

Our difficulty is to gain support to enable us to carry 
out our project. We have not been idle. We have already 
raised £4,000. We have purchased a site, and we have 
approved plans for the erection thereon of a sixteen-family 


tenement. We are now seeking to raise a further £16,000. 
The sources to which we can apply for assistance in a Borough 
such as this are naturally restricted. There is no well-to-do 
class of residents whose sympathies can be enlisted on behalf 
of their fellow citizens, as is the case in some boroughs whose 
population consists of both rich and poor. Out of sight out 
of mind, is, I fear, rather our position ; and although near to 
the heart of the City in one sense, we have not found our 
way to its heart in another. We have few large manufactories 
of our own, The greater number of employers in the neigh- 
bourhood are people in a small way of business, who are in 
no position to help us financially. We need more publicity, 
and this is my reason for applying to you. 

If there are any of your readers who would care to help 
us, by taking up shares or loan stock, or in any other way, 
I beg that they will communicate with the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Bethnal Green Housing Association, St. Margaret’s 
House, Old Ford Road, Bethnal Green, E. 2.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wynpuam DEEDES. 

The Oxford House, Bethnal Green, E. 2. 


“LITTLE MOSCOWS ” OF SOUTH WALES 
{To the Editor of the SeecTator.] 
Sim,—The Rev. W. D. Thomas writes that Communists are a 
small minority in Mardy. But he will hardly deny that for all 
practical purposes they rule the place, with the help of 
elements in sympathy with them or under their control. 

In this respect all the * Little Moscows”’ of South Wales 
are small replicas of the “ Big Moscow” of Russia, with a 
highly organized, aggressive, and ruthless minority established 
in authority and overawing or intimidating the helpless 
majority. Mr. Yeats-Brown was correct in describing such 
places as Communist, for they are Communist in the same 
sense as Russia is Communist. 

I suggest a test to Mr. Thomas, Let him ask the Christian 
anti-Communist majority of whom he writes to tear down the 
portraits of Russian Soviet leaders in the Workmen’s Hall, 
and replace them with Christian texts and emblems, and see 
what response he receives !—I am, Sir, &c., 

HEN MILwr., 


SWITZERLAND AND DISARMAMENT 
[To the Editor of the SrEecTaton.] 
Sir,—In M. Martin's article in ycur issue of the 24th, there is 
an implication that the Covenant of the League obliges 
States-members to maintain a certain minimum level of 
armament for self-defence and for participation in such 
military sanctions as the Council may advise. 

Article VIII., paragraph 4, of the Covenant envisages a 
maximum level, but I have searched the Covenant in vain 
for any provision obliging a “State-member to maintain 
armaments, or forbidding it, if it so desired, to abolish its 
armaments altogether.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LEONARD F’, BenRuns. 

11 The Beeches, West Didsbury, Manchester. 


SUTTEE 
[To the Editor of ihe Specrator.] 

Sin,—Your readers and your reviewer—whose courtesy 
and knowledge I appreciate—will be interested to know that 
suttee shows a tendency to recur even now. Last month a 
widow burnt herself privately ; and last November another 
burnt in Bihar before a crowd that, according to newspapcr 
report, prevented police interference. Sixteen accused have 
been sent up to the High Court, and the case should prove 
illuminating reading. 

i have been perplexed for many years by the little inicrest 
my countrymen take in Indian affairs—and that little becomes 
almost nothing when we get awsy from politics. I think it 
is because we have so little respect for their ideas and ideals. 
'Yo-day we listen with contempt—cven if we are too polite 
to show it—to sicries, however beautiful, that reprcsent a 
woman’s perscnality as fulfilled in the absolute devotion of 
herself to her husband. Much as I felt the unfairness of 
Miss Mayo’s book, since then I Lave thought it an excellent 


thing thet Indian civilization should find itself on the defensive 
—away from ali atmosphere of panegyric or idcalization, 
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and fighting for bare respect. The ending of suffering or 
injustice is the one thing worth doing; and neither in the 
East nor the West is the intellect free until it criticizes freely, 
and we see that what our ancestors held as to woman's place 
and duties was not good enough, at its best and highest, and 
at its worst was abominable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Boars Hill, Oxford. EDWARD THOMPSON, 


DOG RACING BILL 

[To the Editer of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—In ignoring dog racing as organized in pursuit of the 
live hare, and confining the application of the provisions of 
the Dog Racing Bill to places in which the “ object pursued 
by the dog is propelled by mechanical means,” the promoters 
seem to be acting contrary to the principles underlying their 
objection to this sport, which is, we understand, the harmful 
and degrading effects of the betting which is its natural 
accompaniment. Those who attend meetings held under the 
rules of the National and also the Irish Coursing Clubs know 
that betting is the chief attraction, plus most horrible cruelty, 
which surely adds to the degradation of which the promoters 
of the Bill complain. 

We urge, therefore, that this Bill shall be amended by 
eliminating the words, “in which any cbject propelled by 
mechanical means is pursued,” from Clause 1, and adding 
the word ** Rural” in Clause 6, sc that in future voters and 
ratepayers, especially those living in urban and rural areas, 
shall have an opportunity of expressing their opinion through 
their local authority in regard to the establishment in their 
midst of live-hare coursing, as well as that of mechanical-hare 
coursing. This slight alteration in the text of the Bill would 
not necessitate any change in its title, as, of course, in each 
case the success of the sport, as weil as the betting, depends 
upon “ dog racing.’ Surely, therefore, it is highly inconsistent 
and unjust to allow the National and Irish Coursing Clubs to 
continue in their present state of freedom in regard to the 
formation of new clubs, while limiting drastically the operations 
of the National Greyhound Racing Association in this 
respect ? 

All who are in favour of the Bill being amended in this 
simple, just, and logical manner are earnestly asked to inform 
their representative in the Imperial Parliament of their 
wishes without a moment’s delay, and to take such other 
immediate action as they may deem necessary. 

This Bill does not apply to Northern Ireland, but doubtless 
our Government will follow the lead of the Imperial Parliament 
in regard to it, when, if amended as suggested, the Ulster 
Society will assist its passage inte law by every means in its 
power.-—We are, Sir, &c., 

¥. M. Hoimes, 
M. A. McLean, 
Honorary Secretaries, 

Ulsier Society for Prevention of Crueity to Animals 

(In orporated), 14a High Street, Belfast. 


CHINAMEN AND CHINESES 
[To the Ediicr of the Srecrstor.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent’s reference to the use of the form 
“ Chineses” in the eighteenth century reminds me that this 
form was also known to Milton: cf. * Where Chingses drive 
with sails and wird their cany wagors Jight.”’—Paradise Lost 
iii. 438.—I am, Sir, &e., D. L. A. 
London. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘Countrywoman” is amusing. 
Dairy farmers are to be envied, but why this mania for 
marketing ?. And why that insistence upon the production 
of cheese—as a corrective, probably ? Personally, I am eager 
to learn a method of cheese-making that leaves skim-milk 
available for pig food, as I know whey is of little value 
as such, 

Naturally there is competition for vacant holdings, whether 
dairy, arable, or mixed, although this is partly “* new blood.” 
We all hope to do better elsewhere, for, ignoring “ Country- 
woman's ” fatuity, dairy farmers, save perhaps the few who 
command retail prices, are uncomfortable. That the “ run” 


ae, 


on vacant farms proves the contrary is delicious. My wife 

insists that the wife of the butcher, miller, or milk retailer 

wear her silk stockings and furs whilst riding in her car— 

I am, Sir, &c., J. A. Sarnssury, 
Llwyn-y-Celyn Farm, Chepstow, Mon, 


MAKING GOOD COFFEE 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S1r,---In several recent issues you have exhibited an interest 
in the preparation of coffee as a beverage. Many ingenious 
and elaborate mechanical devices have been described and 
claimed to extract the total desired constituents of the bean 
at a single operation. All of these are either failures or un. 
necessarily expensive in use. This is consequent upon the 
fact that the extractive matters of coffee are of two distinct 
kinds, which yield respectively the body and the fragrance or 
aroma of the completed beverage. The last is due to an 
essential and volatile oil, easily dissipated and lost by exposure 
for a few minutes to a temperature of over 180 degrees. 

Satisfactory extraction of the substances which give 
agreeable body to the drink is only possible when the coffee is 
actually boiled. Most of the devices above referred to may 
be made to produce a palatable beverage, but only when so 
large an amount of the material is employed as allows for 
inevitable waste. 

To economize, boil the usual quantum of ground coffee for 
at least ten minutes. The volatile oil is necessarily lost, 
and only the body-giving constituents remain in solution. 
Take a second quantum of ground coffee, equal to the former, 
and place it in a suitable funnel provided with a filtering 
cloth of fine muslin. Pour through this the hot solution 
obtained from the first operation, which by this time will 
have attained a temperature of approximately 180 degrees, 
and the readily soluble essential oil of this second quantum 
of coffee will go into solution. The resultant is a perfect 
beverage, provided that the original material was a high- 
grade coffee. The residue on the filter, from which only 
the volatile matters have been extracted, is employed as was 
the first quantum, when next coffee is made.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

A. McGILt, 
Late Chief Chemist to the Health 
Department of Canada. 
806 San Carlos Ave., Berkeley, California, 


Poetry 
The Musician at Rest 


(IN Memory or Jonn Cuurcn.) 


Tury have come with the musician ; 
They have put him out of sound, 
Into his silent sleeping place 

Under the ground. 


The snow in its quiet rhythm 
Has hung with soundless tune 
A symphony round about him 
Of quilt and dune. 


How lovely the echo of music 
That lingers about his grave, 
Echo of the singing thoughts 
He shaped, and gave. 


Large and free as the passion 

That shone from his hand and brain 
Is the passage of frost and i'owers, 

Of sun and rain. 


He had such store of riches, 
They have spilled and overflowr 
The baskets of the gleaners 
Who come down alone, 


Who come after the harvest, 
His full melody of life, 
To gather the cadences of peace 
Fallen from strife. 
RicHarpd CuurcH, 
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Some Books 


Tar appearance of the introductory volume of the Linguistic 








survey Of India, Vol. I., Part I., by Sir George A. Grierson 
Calcutta, 1927, 19s.), marks the completion of a truly great 
enterprise, and of a fine monument of British scholarship. In- 
jologists at once recognized the importance of this ample and 
carefully co-ordinated collection of material for their studies, 
gs soon as the first volume was printed about thirty years ago, 
and each of the twenty-one volumes that go to make up the 
gries has enhanced the reputation of the Editor. Though the 
provinces of Madras and Burma and the States of Hyderabad 
and Mysore have been expressly excluded from the sphere of 
the Survey, yet as many as 179 languages and 5-44 dialects are 
brought under consideration, distributed throughout a popu- 
ation of 290 millions. In this enormous field there are some 
languages whose phonetic rules prohibit the existence of more 
than a few hundred words, and which thus cannot express 
what are to us the commonest and most simple ideas ; while 
others, with rich and growing vocabularies, serve as media for 
literatures embracing every variety of human thought and 
interest. There are languages every word of which must be a 
mnonosyllable, and others with words so elaborated as almost 
to form whole sentences in themselves. Some of these lan- 
guages are dying, while others are growing with the expansion 
of religious or cultural influences. In the multifarious material 
collected by Sir George Grierson there is matter of interest 
not only for the student of language, but also for the ethnolo- 
sist, the folklorist, the historian, and the student of religion, 
and generations of scholars will have to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to Sir George's patient researches. 
* * * * 

Professor Rudmose-Brown, who directs the study of Romance 
languages in Trinity College, Dublin, very naturally writes an 
introduction to Louis Le Cardonnel, by Phyllis Aykroyd (Dent, 
§s.), which issues from his school. Miss Aykroyd earned her 
doctor's degree in Dublin with a thesis, here expanded, not 
only on a French subject but written in French. The best 
tribute to her success is that in reading her study of Le Car- 
donnel one forgets that she is adventuring in a foreign tongue. 
Otherwise, the book smells a little too much of the doctorate ; 
the treatment of her subject is too anatomically arranged and 
she does not convey—if she feels it—a contagious delight in 
Le Cardonnel’s work. He is that rare thing, a French poet 
who began in a Bohemian céterie, and ended up as a priest. 
He was at times even curate in a parish, but for the most 
part has lived in orders but free from clerical duty: and he 
still lives in Valence, his native town of Provence—a link with 
Verlaine, whom he knew and to some degree imitated, and with 
Mallarmé. Miss Aykroyd quotes him rather to establish 
critical points than to convey the quality of his poetry. His 
characteristic manner seems to be Parnassian and academic : 
but here are a few lines about autumn leaves which suggest 
by their sound even more amazingly than by their images a 
gust of November wind :— 

* Ah ! les voici, par les alléos 
Rouldées 
Les feuilles, les feuilles, les mille feuilles, 
Les rouilles, les rouilles, les mille rouilles: 
Par les allées 
Roulées, 
Puis envolées 
Vers les fenétres désolées.” 
* 3 * * 

The opinions of Boswell and Gencral Dunsterville on the 
subject of biography coincide. Boswell has recorded that 
“minor particulars are frequently characteristic and always 
amusing,” and the General in his preface to Stalky’s Remin- 
iscences (Cape, 7s. Ed.) states that * to me the minor incidents 
of life are vastly more interesting than heroic achievements.” 
These last the author has written of in another place ; here 
he alternately delights and tickles us with an olla podrida, 
which, if not so exciting as his great Persian adventure 
(though that is touched on), is vastly more human, He 
explains that his name in anagram can read, “ Never sit 
dull,” and his book will certainly not allow a reader to sit dull 
for a single moment. In it is revealed the truc story of 
Kipling’s Stalky & Co.; the intimate history and training of 
an Indian regiment are given with an abundance of breezy 


of the Week 


detail ; and there are hosts of good stories. ‘“ The Colonel is 

a very bad shot, isn't he?” said someone to that officer's 

Shikari ; to which came the instant answer, ** Not at all. He 

is a wonderful shot, but God is merciful to the birds.’ In 

grimmer vein is an anti-infanticide notice-board that hung 

beside a pond in China: * Girls may not be drowned here.” 
* * * - 

Germany's emergence from financial chaos into a state of 
ordered prosperity has been one of the most remarkable 
velopments of the post-War years. How it was achieved may 
be read at Jength in a singularly able book by the man chictly 
responsible, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Director of the Reichsbank. 
The Stabilisation of the Mark (G. Allen and Unwin, 8s. 6d.) is 
somewhat technical in places and expresses the German view 
of political questions somewhat strongly, but it is well worth 
careful study. Dr. Schacht repudiates the suggestion that 
the German Government deliberately inflated the currency 
the ordinary 


de- 


to escape reparation payments ; charge has 
been, however, that the Government promoted a crash in 
order to wipe out the national debt and start afresh. Dr. 
Schacht is on surer ground when he laments the excesses of 
nationalism and “ self-determination ” in European coun- 
tries, as expressed in tariff barriers, and pleads for interna- 
tional co-operation. ** The new small national States which 
have come into being have the one ambition only of creating 
economic independence for themselves. As though the 
Czech were only supplied by Czechs, or the Pole by Peles, 
the Serb by Serbs, the Rumanian by the Rumanians, and the 
rest of it!” 


z * « * 


Television has been rendered possible by the discovery of 
substances like selenium which change their electrical proper- 
ties when light falls upon them. Suppose you train a spot 
of light on a sheet of paper and al'ow the reflection to fall 
upon a “selenium cell’; the response of the cell to the 
light reaching it will develop an electric current which may 
be made to light up a distant lamp. Each time the spot 
of light is trained on to some black mark cn the paper then 
the reflected light will be smaller and the distant lamp will 
shine less brightly. In order to use this principle for tele- 
vision it is further necessary to devise means whereby any 
movements of the spet of light at the sending end are accur- 
ately reproduced by movements of the lamp at the distant 
end. Such means have been found and are well described 
in Practical Television, by Mr. E. T. Larner (Benn, 10s. 6d.). 
Suppose, for instance, that we wish to transmit a photograph. 
The transmitting spot of light rapidly traverses the photograph 
and the reflected light acts on the selenium cell, which again 
in turn acts on the distant moving lamp. This lamp, therefore, 
lights up the paper it shines on more or less brightly according 
to the impulse it receives, and therefore reproduces the 
lights and shades which constitute the original photograph. 
By means such as these, people in New York have been 
enabled to recognize friends in London. Mr. Larner’s book 
deals fully with the whole of this fascinating subject, starting 
with the elementary theory and finishing with a description 
of the latest instrument, which is the size of a large suit 
case and is worked in much the same way as an ordinary 
wireless receiver. ‘There is a preface by Mr. Baird, of whom 
we wrote in the Spectator in our issue of July 3ist, 1926, 
This book can be recommended to anyone wishing to under- 
stand this latest marvel of science. 


* * * * 
(More “ Bools of the Week” will be found on page 544.) 
= * 4 1% 


Owing to pressure on our space our regular feature, the League 
of Nations page, is held over; also the General Knowledge 
quesiions. 


A New Competition 


Tn: Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best suggestions, 
in five hundred words, or less, on How to Keep Young. The 
closing date for this competition will be Friday, April 27th. 
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The Master of Thrones and Crowns 
Genghis Khan. By Harold Lamb. (Thornton Butterworth. races. He respected all religions very strictly. He was 4 


10s. 6d.) 


Sxven hundred years ago a man almost conquered the earth 
He was Genghis Khan, the Scourge of God, who obliterated 
races and diverted rivers that came across the path of his 
Horde. so that the wolf and the raven, and the dying, were 
often the sole survivors in once populous lands. 

With his wide eyes and bull neck, this nomad from the 
Gobi who almost defeated civilization in the early thirtcenth 
century is something of a riddle. Christendom trembled 
before his terrible yak-tailed standards, Islam sent humble 
envoys to his capital at Karakorum. This barbarian who had 
hardly seen a city and did not know the use of writing (although 
he had the wit to have a good clerk in the young Chinaman 
Ye-Liu-Chutsai) drew up his famous Yassa, or code of laws, 
which fifty nations obeyed. 

Napoleon, most brilliant of modern Europeans, abandoned 
one army in Egypt and left another on the Moscow road. 
After the flicker of Waterloo his star sank and his son was 
disinherited. Alexander, the godlike, carried his phalanxes 
and his culture far into Asia, but with his death his spoils 
were scattered. When Genghis died, on the contrary, as master 
of the world from the Black Sea to the Pacific and from 
Tibet io the Volga, his sons entered peacefully into his heritage 
(vying with each other, indeed, in strict compliance with the 
august Kha Khan’s wishes), and two generations later his 
yrandson Kubilai (he who decreed a stately pleasure dome 
where “ Alph the sacred river ran”) still ruled half the 
world. Now most of the historians of the Mongols were their 
enemies, so we can hardly expect a fair picture from them. 
The Scourge came unheralded out of the steppes and passed 
over the fat lands of Cathay and the Kharismian Empire 
like a flood, destroying all the effeminate dwellers of the citics. 

Ye should none the less be fair to this “‘ new power in history, 
u force that was to bring to an abrupt end many dramas 
that would otherwise have ended in a deadlock, or would have 
dragged on an interminable course.” 

Mr. Lamb gives us a good picture of the daily life of the 
Mongols and one that this reviewer, who has himself lived 
with the peoples of the Afghan border, not improbably of the 
saime stock, can vouch for as substantially accurate. The desolate 
uplands of the Gobi, the mare’s milk and mutton on which 
Genghis was bred, the constant wars, the treachery, cruelty, 
hunting, drinking, jollity, the hard strife against nature, 
the loyalty of the spoken word which generally exists amongst 
illiterate peoples, are all made vivid for us. How far have we 
moved from the simple life! Tow Genghis would have 
agreed with Bliicher on his estimate of London! No one who 
likes to read of battle and murder and sudden death, nor any 
philosopher with a bent for by-paths of inquiry, should miss 
this book. 

Genghis, as a boy, was tall, with skin of a whitish tan. 
lis green eyes were set far apart and did not slant, according 
to the author—although the frontispiece gives them the 
typical Mongol tilt. He had reddish brown hair, great 
physical strength, and he was a very sudden wooer. Bourtai; 
his little wife, was nine years old and he thirteen when he first 
saw her one night. He carried her off the next day and 
remained faithful to her until death, although he made other 
political alliances. 

Tn a sense we may regard Genghis as the first eugenist, 
although certainly not a very pleasant prototype of the good 
men who would improve the human race to-day. His theory 
was that the earth was overpopulated and that men who 
lived the care-free life of the tents among their horses and herds 
and hunting were the only worth-while stock on earth. 
Cities he razed to the ground and their burghers he passed 
vader the sword in the coolest and most scientific wayg 
‘There was an idea behind it. The Horde must feed their horses. 
Bricks and mortar cumbered good grazing land. Scholars 
and merchants were no more to the Mongols than the game 
they hunted at their annual Kurultai, when no living thing 
was left over an area of a hundred miles. Yet it is safe to say 
that in private life Genghis was a merciful man. He won the 
affection of his own people and the veneration of many 


great organizer. He made use of the latest invention; 
(including gunpowder) in his army. As a strategist ang 
tactician perhaps he has no peer. To this day in Russig 
some of the best contractors and organizers are men of his 
race. 

I have not space to tell the tale of his conquests, nor hoy 
his messengers with their faleon tablets ranged across the 
world, carrying his orders, on 300,000 ponies, or of how he 





imposed the peace of the Yassa over a dominion as wide ag 
that which now flies the Union Jack ; this extract must paint 
the picture of one of the last of his Courts, where the leaders of 
his armies came in the springtime to the borders of Persig 
for a Kurultai and council :— 

** They came in from all the quarters of the four winds, Eagle 
of the empire, generals from far frontiers, roving tar-khans, subject 
kings and ambassadors. They had journeyed far to this ¢ ‘amelot 
of the nomad peers. And they brought with them no mean retinue, 
The kibitkas from Cathay were drawn by matched yokes cf oxep 
and covered with silk. On their platforms fluttered captured 
banners. The officers from the slopes of Tibet had their covered 
wagons gilded and lacquered, drawn by lines of ponderous, long. 
haired yaks with wide horns and silky white tails—animals greatly 

prized by the Mongols. Tuli, Master of War, coming up from 
ee brought with him strings of white camels. Chatagai, 
descending from the snows of the ranges, drove in a hundred thou. 
sand horses. They were clad, these officers of the hordes, in cloth. 
of-gold and silver, covered with sable coats, and wraps of silver. 
grey wolfskins to protect their finery. From the T’ian shan came 
the Idikut of the Ugurs, the most cherished of all allies, and the 
Lion King of the Christian folk—broad-faced Kirghiz chicitains 
coming to render their allegiance to the conqueror—long -limbed 
Turkomans in stately robes. Tho horses, instead of weather. 
stained leather, were barded in jingling chain mail, their harness 
bright with polished silver work and afire with jewels. From the 
Gobi appeared a much-prized youngster, Kubilai, the son of Tuli, 

now nine years old. He had been allowed to join in his first hunt, 
an important event for this grandson of an emperor. Genghis 
Khan with his own hand completed the ceremony of initiation. .., 
As they had onco brought to the Khan captured horses and women 
and weapons in tho Gobi, the chiefs of the hordes and the subject 
kings now offered him their gifts of a new sort, the best of the 
treasure gleaned carefully from half tho earth. ‘ Never,’ says 
the chronicler, ‘ was such splendour seen before.’ Instead of mare's 
milk, the princes of the empire had mead of honey and the red and 
white wines of Persia.” 

“There is only one sun in the sky and one strength in 
hcaven,” said Genghis, “and on earth there should be only 
one Kha Khan.” Always he kept the dress and habits of the 
desert. Indulgent at times and always inquisitive, his terrible 
flashes of temper were frequent. He made friends, for 
instance, with an ugly doctor of Samarkand who treated his 
eyes for him. Soon the doctor dared to ask for a singing 
girl of singular charm who had been captured at the storming 
of Urgench. The Khan was amused and gave him the 
girl, but the doctor could not make his beautiful captive obey 
him and complained to Genghis. The Khan was furious at 
the idea of meddling in domestic quarrels and promptly 
had the physician put to death: what happened to the girl 
we are not told. Ifuman life meant little to the Mongols, 
and Genghis laid down his own with the courage of a soldier. 
The date was 1227 (the Year of Mouse in the Cycle of the 
Twelve Beasts) and the place a loop of the Yellow River, 
just outside the Great Wall in latitude 40N., longitude 109 E, 
He left his sons the greatest of empires and the most destructive 
of armies. Of his tomb, little is known. Mr. Lamb says that 
recent reports are probably inaccurate. A descendant of 
Genghis, a Mongol prince of Kalachin, describes an encamp- 
ment guarded by five thousand families in the place above 
described: hither are brought every year the sword and 
saddle and bow of Genghis, and a white horse appears at 
his forest grave. 

Ilis sons divided the kingdom as he ordered. In 1235 
Baku, first Khan of the Golden Horde, swept Europe up to 
the gates of Vienna. Over the camp-fires of the Gobi the 
incredible victories of the Horde were told : outside the tents 
stamped the little hoofs of Arab thoroughbreds ; within 
gleamed jewels and gold, the rubies of Badakshan and the 
pearl-veils of Persia. Such a stirring up of the world, such 
a quickening of communications and interchange of ideas 
there had never been before. It was cruel and costly in life, 
we must admit 


but looking at it in the perspective of history, 
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i was progress. The grandson of Genghis, Kubilai (1259- 
1994) governed peacefully the greatest ‘Empire of the thep 
orld in a magnificence unsurpassed by any Western ruler. 
In the early sixteenth century, another descendant of his, 
paber the Tiger, founded the dynasty of the Mongols, which 
«the beginning of the strange story of the kings who rode to 
pelhi and whose system of government in India we have to a 
yrge degree maintained. 


Days in Doorn. By the Empress Hermine. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 


if the reader finds the opening chapters well written but 





ommonplace he should persevere, for the excellent reason 
that there is here set forth what one must accept as the con- 
idered opinion of three people who know more than a little of 
Germany's tragic days immediately preceding and immedi- 
stely following the débacle. 

The prologue is an interview with the ex-Kaiser by Mr. 
George Sylvester Viereck, whom I have known in peace and 
sar, and whom I believe to be completely honest. The book 
itself is obviously written largely by the same hand ; indeed, 
the roval authoress admits as much. 

Mr. Viereck was perhaps the most successful, or at all events 
the least unsuccessful of the German-American propagandists 
athe United States : hence one is watchful for the propagan- 
jist flavour in perusing this volume. Mr. Viereck has spent 
sweek or two every year at Doorn House, and no doubt the 
ganuscript of this book has been approved by his royal hosts. 
ln spite of prophecies to the contrary, the fact is that after 
fve years of married life the Kaiser and Empress Hermine 
I quote Mr. Viereck’s own words :— 

“The Emperor is a changed man. His gloom has gone. He 
kes an interest in life. The world attributes to Wilhelm II. a 
gatement confining women’s activities to three K’s—Kinder, 
Kiche and Kirche (children, kitchen and Church). Asked whether 
ie still held to his dictum, he smilingly replied: ‘No, I have 
idded another * K.”’ It stands for Kamarad—Comrade.’ ” 


we amazingly happy. 


The Empress tells a pretty story of how she first came to 
visit the Emperor—a visit that soon after led to her marriage. 
Her little boy, living with her in Silesia, was overcome by the 
ad story of the Emperor's lonely life and wrote a letter of 
sympathy to the exiled sovereign. Thereupon the Emperor 
invited Princess Schénaich-Carolath to visit him and bring 
her children to Doorn. But years before this she had enter- 
tained a youthful schiwdrmerei for the Emperor of Germany, 
having first met him at the time of her sister's wedding to 
Grand Duke Ernest of Saxe-Weimar when she was a girl of 
sixteen. 

The second half of the book is deeply interesting. In spite 
of its echt deutsch flavour there is little bitterness or malice. 
The Empress refers to the war as an assault by twenty-cight 
tations upon peace-loving Germany, and describes graphically 
the terrible internal conditions of her country after three 
years of war. Bootlegging in foodstuffs had begun. It 
grew in dimensions as the famine increased. The terrible 
“turnip winter,” when turnips were practically the only food 
for the civilian population, was a nightmare. Life was an 
inferno of turnips, morning, noon and night. The very 
thought of turnips produced nausea. Here is the Empress 
on the blockade :— 

“We have heard much of war atrocities, but what could bo 

more atrocious than the war against women and children through 
the medium of a blockade shutting off articles of food never before 
assed as contraband in civilized warfare? And yet they call 
uw Huns!” 
The good lady appears to forget that the Germans sought to 
do this very thing to their enemies from the first day of the 
War ; sunk thousands of ships and drowned hundreds of men, 
women and children, neutral and otherwise, in the effort to 
starve Britain and France into submission. 

One learns, too, of the monstrous peril that Germany herself 
it least helped to create by aiding Lenin and Trotsky with 
German funds to reach Russia and there eat away the supports 
of that unhappy country :— 


“Mysterious travellers, whose names and origin no one knew, 
tomehow succeeded in intensifying the general irritation. 
Mischief-makers 


Some 


were undoubtedly Communist agitators and 








In those days it was within the ability of one man to alter 
human civilization. Such a period seems to have returned, 
but it is not with Genghis the Scourge but with Mr. Edison the 
inventor and men like him that our destiny lies. Hearts 
beat much the same under the shirt-front of civilization as they 
did beneath the black-lacquered mail of the Mongols, but they 
do rot stop so suddenly. 


F. Y-B. 


An Emperor in Exile 


enemy emissaries. The soil was rij 
glow appeared in the Eastern sky 
many it seemed the dawn of peace 
Soon the red sea of anarchy was 
bloody sacrifice was in vain! The fruit 
Dead Sea fruit when the home front 

of Bolshevism. Poor Germany! Po 





According to Empress Herimine 
Her story is that 


Poetic justice, after all! 
the German revolution began at the top. 
after General Gréner returned from Berlin with his pessimistic 
report of revolutionary outbreaks, the Emperor realized the 
necessity of instant peace, not to save Germany from the Allies, 
because Germany was in no immediate danger, but to save al? 
Europe, Germany included, from Bolshevism. But the 
Government in Berlin did not want to restore order just then. 
Their object was to convince the Kaiser and the army com- 
mand of the reality of a revolution. They coloured the news 
and fomented sedition. Faced with this situation both 
Hindenburg and Groéner reported that no resistance to revo- 
lutionary force was possible. Any attempt to employ troops 
would lead to bloodshed within the army itself. The Emperor 
did not wish to shed German blood. He resolved to await the 
conclusion of the Armistice, then to lead his troops back t« 
their homes in orderly formation. But Groner insisted that 
“the Army will return home peacefully under its generals, 
but not under the command of Your Majesty.” Hindenburg 
could no longer assume the responsibility for the loyalty of 
the army. At this crushing announcement from his most 
trusted chief, the Kaiser grew pale. His universe seemed to 


crumble about him. Only Count Schulenberg remained 
stalwart. ‘* Shall we sacrifice the glorious achievements of 


centuries to an hour's confusion ?*’ Prince Baden in Berlin 
warned him that immediate abdication would alone prevent 
bloodshed and civil war. 

The picture drawn by the Empress is very similar to that 
depicted by Karl Rosner in his book, Der Aénig. We are told 
that the Empress had the assurance from Hindenburg’s own 
lips that he believed the Kaiser's sojourn in Holland would be 
only temporary ; that within a few weeks he would be recalled 
to Berlin, just as in 1848 Emperor William I., then Prince 
William, had lIeft the German soil until tranquillity was 
restored. 

The Empress appears to be an omnivorous reader. Apropos 
of Herr Oswald Spengler, she says that the Kaiser (unlike the 
Spectator) agrees in the main with Spengler, but excepts 
Germany from the general doom, insisting that “ Germany 
is the face of the East turned’ towards the West,” and that 
the Germans are an Eastern nation. 

NORMAN 


PuWwAITES. 


Women 


Howe. 3s. 6d.) 


rald Howe. 3s 6d.) 


Two 


Rachel. By James Agate. (Gerald 
Mary Shelley. By Richard Church.  (G¢ 


Wuen Charlotte Bronté saw Rachel, the greatest of French 
classical actresses, she was moved by her acting, but moved 
despite herself. ‘* Though a spirit, she was a spirit out of 
Tophet,* she wrote. 

And this slender, pale, and ugly woman, who wore out 
body and soul as if consumed by fire, and died exhausted at 
the age of thirty-six, was sure to find a shrewd and _ hostile 
judge in the northern conscience of Charlotte Bronté. In 
any case, it is more easy to feel pity than sympathy for a 
woman so high-handed, so self-centred, so mean, and so 


feverish as Rachel. Even her graces and charitable impulses 
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had something florid in their nature. She took it always 
as her right to hold the centre of the stage amongst her 
acquaintances: she fought bitterly hard to preserve her 
irresponsibility ; and, in any humane interpretation of the 
word, her life was loveless. 

But with a tenacity typical of her race she held by her 
family through thick and thin. No doubt much of her 
hunger for money sprang from an unconscious desire to make 
the Gentile world pay for the hardships of her early life. 
It is of her meanness that Mr. Agate tells his most amusing 
stories. When she was on tour in Poland, she was vastly 
perturbed by the high prices of food and the expenses of her 
company. It was a grievous blow to her to sce her money 
vanishing to feed her fellow-actors, and she wrote to her 
brother :—- 

“ This is what I am going to do. I shall pretend to be extremely 
ill. This will throw the others into such a state of anxiety that 
they won't think about eating, to be quite sure of which I shall 
insist on their remaining in my bedroom and at my bedside. When 
midnight strikes, and provided the cook and hotel staff have gone 
to bed, I shall allow the company to do the same.” 

In her acting she was incomparable. No one could remain 
unshaken by the depth of passion which she put into her 
tragic réles. Her slight figure and her deep eyes made her 
seem all] the more remote and spiritual. She belonged to 
a romantic generation, but the drama she made her own 
was classical ; and perhaps the conjunction of so unrestrained 
a soul with so much strictness of form gave to the French 
theatre more life and intensity than it had ever possessed. 
Even in her greatness, however, there was lacking something 
of tenderness and intimacy. Contemporary critics felt in 
retrospect that Rachel, in all her repertory of emotions, had 
no true pathos. She could make her audiences weep at 
the sudden blows of fate; she could set before them all 
the bitterness of life; but it was not her gift to produce in 
them any of the more gracious moods of sadness or human 
sympathy. 

Mr. Agate’s biography is neat and spirited, written with 
an ease of manner and a bright simplicity of phrase. We 
have a different style of writing and a vastly different story 
in Mr. Richard Church’s life of Mary Shelley. Where 
Rachel seems spasmodic, Mary seems placid: where Rachel 
seems lax, Mary seems stiff and angular. Each was a rebel 
against the conventions of the world ; but Mary rebelled with 
determination and self-sufficiency. There is nothing of demon- 
driven tension in her character. 

Mary was the daughter of the rationalist philosopher, 
William Godwin, and the stern and tragic Mary Wollstone- 
craft. She drew in with the air of her childhood the grand 
and self-conscious dogmatics of early nineteenth-century 
modernism. Her training left with her a certain inflexibility, 
a calculating rashness, an odd blend of respectability and 
revolt. 

It is hard to say whether she and Shelley were fitted for 
each other: it is hard to say, indeed, whether either was 
fitted for the subtle give-and-take of marriage. There was an 
irreducible coldness and abstraction in Shelley, an obstinacy 
of self-will and an almost wooden dignity in Mary; cach 
of them in any circumstances would have made a difficult 
partner. 

But to all appearance their marriage was tranquil, and it 
should be remembered that they were both able to rouse 
feelings almost of adoration in their friends. The most 
sad and revealing passage in Mr. Church’s study comes 
when we read of Mary’s entry in her diary at the death of 
their first child : 

“ March 6th.—Find my baby dead. Send for Hogg. Talk. A 
miserable day. In the evening read The Fall of the Jesuits.” 

She tried desperately to keep command of herself, but a 
fortnight later she writes : 

“Dream that my little baby came to life again ; that it had only 
been cold, and that we rubbed it before the fire and it lived. Awake 
and find no baby. I think about the little thing all day.” 

Mr. Church’s study of Mary and Shelley is a steady and 
solid piece of work, here and there breaking out into flashes 
of insight. He has kept close to the sequence of events, 
and only occasionally allows himself to imagine what must 
have happened or to put a personal interpretation on facts. 
Where he does give himself more liberty he is generally 


—. 
convincing. The most striking example of well-foung, 
psychological guesswork is the passage in which he attempt 
to trace down the reflection in Mary’s novel, Frankenstei, 
of her attitude to Shelley and her life in Italy. 


Richard the Hermit 


Writings ascribed to Richard Rolle, Hermit of Hampojp 
and Materials for his Biography. By Hope Emily Ajj 
(Oxford University Press. 30s.) . 

Ir is only within the present century that students haye 

come to realize the importance of Richard Rolle for th 

history both of English literature and English religion. Eye, 
so, the publication of Miss Hope Allen’s monumental wor; 
gives us our first real opportunity of forming a just estimate 
of his character and development ; or placing in right sequen 
the main events of his life. Her book, which is of the firs 
importance, is a marvel of painstaking enthusiasm an) 
embodies the results of wide researches extending over many 
years. It must transform our view of this strange personality, 
part poet, part contemplative, part revivalist, who exercised 
so decisive an influence on the development of Englis) 
mysticism in the fourteenth century. 

The first thing which Miss Allen’s explorations reveal jj 

that we have greatly overestimated Holle’s status as 4 


’ 





mystic. He owes his importance much more to his peculiar 
historical position and vigorously self-assertive tempcrament, 
than to the quality of his mysticism. ‘Though often called 
the “ Father” of the English school, he is far from being 
its greatest representative. He is excelled as a teacher by 
both Hilton and the author of The Cloud of Unknowing ; 
and as a spiritual genius by Julian of Norwich. Indeed, his 
own mystical experiences scem to have been of a very ele. 
mentary order if compared with those of the great classical 
mystics ; and it appears doubtful whether the ‘* Heat, Sweet. 
ness and Song ”’ which are his favourite names for the degree 
of interior enlightenment through which he passed in his vouth, 
mean much more than the intense emotional fervour which 
so often accompanies the first stages of the spiritual life, 
especially in poetic and exubcrant temperaments. 

Rolle was born, probably about 1300, in the Pickering 
district of Yorkshire. He died at Hampole in the great 
plague year of 1349. So great was the veneration wit! 
which he was regarded in the North, that there were hopes of 
securing his canonization ; and an oflice was composed in his 
honour which has hitherto been our chief source of information 
for the facts of his life. It tells us that he was educated at 
Oxford and forsook the world at the age of eighteen ; passing 
the rest of his life as a hermit. These statements are supported 
by his works, which show that he was a trained theologian 
profoundly interested in Bible study, and that his earliest 
writings must have been composed at a very early age. 
Miss Allen’s untiring explorations, however, and her con: 
parison of this edifying official biography with the self- 
revelations contained in Rolle’s unprinted works—especially 
the long, unwieldly, and largely autobiographical J/elum 
Contemplativorum—both modify and enrich the conventional 
picture in the office. The Melum is indeed somewhat painful 
reading for those admirers of Richard’s mystical treatises 
who are accustomed to regard humility as a necessary ingre- 
dient of the spiritual life. The title given to it by its author 
was ‘‘ The book of the glory and perfection of the Saints”: 
to which he might have added “ by one of them,” for le 
distinctly lays claim in it both to “ the eminence of sanctity” 
and to direct inspiration. This exuberant treatise, as Miss 
Allen well describes it, was certainly written before he was 
thirty ; and, therefore, not many years after that “ opening 
of the heavenly door” which began his mystical life. A 
more moderate view of his own attainment, and a gentlet 
attitude towards the weaker brethren, seems to have come 
with the passing years; and certainly the little group of 
English treatises, The Mending of Life, Ego Dormio, 
and The Form of Perfect Living—all composed after he 
was forty—show no trace of the self-assertive piety of the 
Melum. But at this early period Rolle was clearly a fiery 
religious individualist, greatly concerned to contrast the 
worldliness and luxury of the monastic and secular clergy 
with his own austerity and love of God; here giving voice 
to the popular discontent with the monastic orders which 
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was just beginning to assert itself. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that Miss Allen has discovered traces of conflict 
between this inconvenient revivalist and the ecclesiastical 
authorities— probably those of the powerful Cistercian house 
at Rievaulx—as a result of which he was obliged to leave 
the district. 

This may have been the occasion of that sojourn at the 
University of Paris, which is suggested by a reference to his 
name in a MS. history of the Sorbonne. Two periods are 
possible for such a visit: one in 1320, the period of his con- 
version, and one in 1326, about the time when his learned 
atin Psalter was probably composed. Miss Allen thinks 
it possible I should mysclf incline to say that internal 
evidence makes it virtually certain—that here or elsewhere 
Rolle came into contact with Franciscans of the Spiritual 
group; and imbibed from them that passionate devotion 
to pure poverty which was an outstanding feature of his 
doctrine and life. By his time, the main body of the friars 
had, of course, lost their primitive character; but there is 
much in the temper of his spirituality—its Christo-centric 
fervour, its mingling of moral sternness and mystical emotion, 
of poetry and pugnacity, his love of wandering and of solitary 
places, his denunciations of religious worldliness which 
reminds us of such persons as Jacopone da Todi and Ubertino 
da Casale. So, too, as Italy owes to the Franciscan mystics 
a large share in the beginnings of her vernacular literature, 
itis to Rolle’s desire to help his unlettered women disciples 
-especially that Dame Margaret Kirkby towards whom he 
stands much as St.Francis stood to St. Clare—that we owe 
the composition of his English Psalter, and the three vernacular 
treatises on the spiritual life which give him his rank as the 
“Father of English Mysticism.” 

EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


The World in 1925 


Vol. II. 


25s.) 


Survey of International Affairs, 1925. By C. A. 


Macartney and others. (Humphrey Milford. 
Tar Royal Institute of International Affairs has just issued 
its Survey of International Affairs for 1925. This is, in fact, 
the second volume devoted to that year, the first being 
Professor Toynbee’s specialized volume on the Islamic World 
from the War to 1925, which was reviewed in these columns 
some months ago. Mr. C. A. Macartney has been responsible 
for the greater part of the present volume, which covers 
the rest of the world and deals especially with the work of 
the League of Nations. We know of no fuller or more 
adequate survey of the whole work of the League for that 
year than is contained in the first two parts of the present 
volume. Naturally, as the year dealt with is 1925, it tells 
the story of the lapse of the Geneva Protocol, the opening 
of the Locarno negotiations, and the final conclusion of the 
treaty of that name. A whole section of great value is 
devoted to the non-political work of the Leaguc, that is to 
say, the work of the I.L.O., Intellectual Co-operation, Health 
Organization, Protection of Women and Children, Traffic 
inOpium, andsoon. It will come as a revelation to many 
people to learn of the very marked success that the League 
has achieved, often in the face of great obstacles, in such a 
large field of useful work. 

The later sections of the book should not, however, be 
neglected. There is a very full account in Part III. of the 
striking developments in the Far East which began in 1925. 
The incidents at Shanghai and Shameen are described, and 
the Hong-kong boycott dealt with. 

Part IV. will be perhaps the most interesting section 
of all to English readers, because it contains so much that, 
to the ordinary man at any rate, is wholly new. This part 
deals with the American continent and describes the relation- 
ship between the United States and the other republics of 
America. We often ignore in this country the extent to 
which American diplomacy and foreign policy is occupied 
with Central and South America. The writer of this section 
of the volume describes most interestingly American expansion 
in Central America, and makes it clear exactly how and 
why the whole of Central America, with the exception of 
Mexico, has become in fact, if not in name, a dependency 
of the United States. There is a useful section on Mexico 


itself, and the troubled story of the Mexican revolution is 
told. The year 1925 ended with improved relations between 
the United States and Mexico, culminating with the visit of 
Sefior Calles to the United States. It was realized that the 
Mexican President was by no means the Bolshevist that he 
was supposed to be. Calles apparently made a great point 
of the value of raising the Mexican standard of life in order 
to provide a market for America. This was much appre- 
ciated in commercial circles in the United States, and the 
chairman of a delegation from the New Orleans Chamber of 


Commerce expressed his appreciation of the President's 
point of view in these delightful terms :— 

‘Mr. President-Elect, I want to say to you, Sir, that speech 
of yours in New York was the most inspiring address Ive ever 
read. No nobler ideal was ever conceived by mortal man than 
to raise up ten million people to the point where they’ve gotten 


? 


purchasing power.’ 
Altogether, this is a volume which will be invaluable to the 


student of international 


Sea Birds 


Birds of the Ocean. By W. B. Alexander. 
The Ramblings of a Bird Lover. Ly 
kinson. 10s. 6d.) 


affairs. 


5s.) 
(Hop- 


(Putnam. 


Canon Raven. 


Tur older type of sailor was almost invariably a great lover 
of birds, if only in the sense that he liked catching albatrosses 
on a hook and line and making fancy waistcoats out of their 
feathers. (We have seen one of these garments, by the way ; 
it was a7” exccedingly fine piece of work, and must have looked 
really dashing when worn with a sou’wester.) The present- 
day sailor, fortunately, has little time for catching albatrosses 
steamships go too fast; but he is still a lover of birds, and 
will lose no opportunity of bringing parrots and canaries on 
board, or of fceling migratory warblers, owls, and swallows 
that have sought the sanctuary of the ship in mid-ocean. 
Happily, too, his superstitions about albatrosses and petrels 
still remain with him for the most part. There are days and 
days at sea when the great ocean fliers are in constant atten- 
dance on the ship, feeding royally on the contents of refuse 
buckets tipped over the stern. But, for all his knowledge and 
observation, the sailor is rarely a writer. There have been 
no ocean-wandering Gilbert Whites, none to jot down daily 
observations of the Man o’ War Hawk's aerial manoeuvres in 
the ship’s wake ; and consequently we do not yet know nearly 
so much as we should like to know about any of these magni- 
ficent creatures. While there are a dozen pairs of eyes ready 
to probe into the secrets of every English cuckoo’s nefarious 
life, how many ornithologists are there who could tell you the 
colour of the Bo’sun Bird’s egg, or even in what type of ground 
she lays it ? 

Mr. Alexander very charmingly enlightens us in his little 
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SHELL Scientists, by their researches, have 
given a new meaning to the word “ body” as 
applied to motor oils. 


It is not the body you see that counts, but 
the body that sustains the modern, high- 
compression, high efficiency engine running 
at full speed. 
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*“ Handbook for Voyagers.”’ Despite the fact that pages 9 to 24 
appear.to have been blown overboard somewhere in the 
Pacific Ocean (at any rate they are missing from our revi€w 
copy), this little book is well worth the fifteen shillings that, 
at a first glance, appears so preposterous 4 price for a volume 
that would slip handily into any recfer-coat pocket. Perhaps 
not much of the extensively gathered information will be new 
to students of encyclopaedic works on ocean birds. But it 
is quite certain that no other reference book on this subject, 
at once so well compiled and readable, has as yet been written. 

’Tiis is because Mr. Alexander, however learned he may be, 
is also a practical sailor, or at least he shares the sailor’s 
outlook when on board ship. “ To facilitate the identifi- 
cation of birds observed from a steamer the species of each 
family have been arranged in groups based on size and colour- 
ing, instead of following a strictly scientific arrangement.” 
That is plain common sense, but it is at the same time 
original ; there is hardly a precedent for it in previous ornitho- 
logical handbooks of such competence. Again, the four ocean 
areas, North Atlantic, North Pacific, Tropical Seas, and 
Southern Oceans, are allotted a chapter each at the end of the 
beok for consideration ot their bird-life. So one reads under 
Tropical Seas : ** Lower California, which is also here included 
in the tropical region, presents an interesting mixture dou!tless 
due to the prevalence of high temperature of the atmosphere 
and comparatively low sea temperatures owing to the south- 
ward flow of the cool California current. Tropical Boobies, 
Tropic-Birds, Frigate-Birds, and Terns, birds largely aerial 
in habits, are here found in the same area as Murrelets and 
Northern Cormorants, which spend most of their time in cool 
water.” The ocean traveller is thus prepared for the sight 
of birds whose appearance in such latitudes might otherwise 
have mystified him. 

No traveller, indeed, if he takes the least interest in the 
world about him, should be without this book on a long 
deep-sea voyage. The seamen, about their own business 
and shy of speaking with passenger or supercargo, will be 
unlikely to tell him which bird they call a ** hag,” or how the 
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frigate-bird got its name. But Mr. Alexander's handbook 
is stored with such sea-lore; and the present writer cap 
endorse its value from his own experience of voyages 
about the world. 

Canon Raven is not such a far-farer ; his book fills no niche 
in the literature of ornithology—one is inclined to say, singe 
he is writing of birds with which most of us are familiar, gjj 
the better for that. The tendency of recent years has beep 
to treat British birds at least, more and more as biologica] 
units and less and less as birds. One observer counts the 
sedge warblers in Somerset whilst another establishes after 
years of research that magpies are or are not monogamous, 
It is doubtless necessary for the progress of science, but just 
little dull to read. Canon Raven, like Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
brings back enthusiasm and writes about his friends—he js 
best on birds of the sea and shore, guillemot, herring gull, 
purple sandpiper—so that they live in his pages and delight 
us as they obviously delighted him. Here is a book that hag 
caught something of the bird-like spirit of spring. 

H. M. 


The Magazines 


Tue April number of the Nineteenth Century concerns itself 
hardly at all with politics. Lord Phillimore writes of ** Church 
and State.” He draws a delicate line between privileges 
given, and ownership acquired. “ With regard to any 
secular matter where the State lends its aid it may regulate 
or condition its mode of giving aid, without doctrinal offence.” 
All matters are not, however, within its scope, though there 
will always be a border line of cases over which both autho- 
rities claim jurisdiction. Mr. Michael Mason makes amusing 
play with “Mr. Shaw, Shakespeare, and the Secondary 
Schoolboy.” It seems that a publisher ventured to ask if he 
might incorporate the third scene of Saint Joan in a_ school 
book. Mr. Shaw refused with imprecations. He does not 
wish to be “* uated as Shakespeare is hated.” Poetic justice 
has overtaken Mr. Shaw. He has been included in an examina- 
tion syllabus. ‘“* The Real Bird,” by Mr. T. A. Coward, will 
delight the bird-lover who need not necessarily be a scientific 
ornithologist. Mr. Gerard Shelley describes ** The Monastic 
Republic of Mount Athos.” The monks, who number about 
three thousand, have addressed an appeal to the League of 
Nations, which has been charged with the task of settling the 
status of Russian refugees who do not wish to recognize the 
Soviet Government. 

The Contemporary Review opens with a grave encomium 
upon “ Mr. Asquith,” by Sir Charles Mallet. The statesman 
who faced “ without perturbation the buffets of circumstance, 
the caprice of fortune, and all the inscrutable vicissitudes of 
life,’ had no enemies “ because he was without enmity 
himself.’ A note of personal affection “such as is not 
always heard even in the generous conflicts of English personal 
life’? rang through all the tributes paid to Lord Oxford's 
character. “I can remember no instance in which on the 
platform or in the House he spoke words that were false or 
words that could wound.” Sir Charles Mallet quotes from 
the words of the present Prime Minister. Colonel House, in 
discussing ‘** The Freedom of the Seas,” tells us that at the 
beginning of the War he suggested first to Bethman Hollweg, 
and then to the British Government, that a way to peace 
might be found through a revision of the Sea Laws, which 
would permit merchantmen, be they neutral or belligerent, to 
sail the seas in war-time as in times of peace undisturbed by 
seizure or search. The British Government had already 
suggested at the Hague Conference of 1907 the abandonment 
of the principles of contraband. He now urges the acceptance 
of that proposal, together with the American proposal of the 
same year, for the sanctity of private property at sea. ‘ We 
all profess a desire to reach an agreement regarding naval 
disarmament and strangely neglect to seek our ends by this 
simplest of all methods.” The world has not yet agreed as 
to the place in literature of Henrik Ibsen. Professor J. G. 
Robertson, commemorating his centenary, gives us a clear and 
interesting sketch of his life and character, summing him up 
from the literary point of view as “ a prodigal son of the old 
romanticism,” and no modern realist. In ‘* The Literary 
Hoax” Mr. H. M. Paull reminds his readers of a whole series 
of literary practical jokes, wonderfully well managed and 
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prought off, but such as would now have no chance of imposing 
n the public. 

“poseidon,” in the National Review, urges the public to 
cease to be “In Bondage to Oil.” After unearthing before 
our eyes the “tentacles of the cosmopolitan underworld of 
gil” he urges upon the English world a return to coal. “A 
Chapter in the Life of a Leopard ” is a vivid and really beau- 
tiful picture of wild animal life by Mrs. Frances Ingram. Mr. 
J.F. Darling discusses a scheme for the conversion of a portion 
of the Empire’s War debts into an issue of ‘“‘ Empire Consols,” 
on which Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy comments on page 548. 

“Macbeth in History and in the Play,’ by Dame Louisa 
Jancs Lumsden, stands out among other good papers in 
Blackwood. The mortal man is less interesting than his 
immortal portrait, but his real face in its real setting is worth 
study nevertheless. ‘ About Monkeys” there is always 
smething of repellent fascination. ‘* Tekri” tells of their 
ways in a manner to make us shiver and think. ‘ A Night on 
Mitiaro,” by Lady Alice Fergusson, describes a most amusing 
and touching scene upon one of the islands of the Cook Group 
off New Zealand. A native entertainment lasting all night 
had been arranged for the Governor-General and his suite, 
and “ went off without a dull moment.” “A Debt of 
Honour,” by * Fundi,” is a remarkably interesting short story. 

Mr. R. H. Bruce-Lockhart writes in the Fortnightly Review 
of “ Prince Lichnowsky’s Memoirs,” which are shortly to be 
published in English. They are, he declares, in some way a 
disappointment. He, however, quotes from them many 
striking passages. German Ambassador to Great Britain in 
1912-1914, it is impossible that his frank and friendly criticisms 
of English politicians, and English society, should be without 
deep interest. He writes with admiration of the King, of his 
great sense and benevolence, of Sir Edward Grey, for whom 
his admiration amounts to almost hero worship, and of Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Charles Nicholson, with an appreciative 
insight which cannot have failed to irritate his own people. 
The Englishman, he says, “ either belongs to society or wants 
to belong to it. His one ambition is to be, and to remain, a 
gentleman. Nowhere else do the social qualities of a diplo- 
matic representative play such an important rdle as in England. 
A hospitable house, run by amicable hosts, is worth more 
than the profoundest technical equipment; and an intel- 
ketual with provincial manners and limited means would 
have no influence in spite of all his knowledge.” 

“Epstein Talks of His Art,” by Walter Tittle, in The World 
Today, is an illustrated interview with Mr. Epstein of great 
interest, really illuminating to the student. After the inter- 
view a young girl came into the studio. “‘Oh! Mr. Epstein,” 
she said, ** how thrilled you must be when you look around 
at all the wonderful things you have done.” ‘“‘ No, we have 
no time for that,” he replied, turning to Mr. Tittle with an 
amused smile, ‘“‘ but we have plenty of time for despair.” 
The “Perils of Deep Sea Diving,” with its thrills, horrors, 
and chances, are the subject of a fascinating article by Mr. 
Arthur James and Mr. Howard Mingos. 

“No English novelist since Dickens has been inspired by a 
nobler passion for the neglected.”” Thus Mr. Ellis Roberts 
o “ The Genius of H. G. Wells,” in this month’s Empire 
Review. We agree that Mr. Wells’s fame as a novelist is 
secure with Kipps and Mr. Polly alone; we wish he would 
return to that style and not “ believe he has an idea when 
he really has nothing but a fidget.” A good phrase that, 
though too severe. 

“ René Juta ” contributes an amusing article to the English 
Review on Young Germany and the New Youth Movement. 
She confirms the impression of all travellers that a splendid 
race of young men and women are growing up in Northern 
Europe. 
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Fiction 
Hardy’s Little Ironies 


The Short Stories of Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
The Eternal Moment. By E. M. Forster. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 6s.) 

For the price of one indifferent novel you may now obtain all 
the short—or long-short—stories of Thomas Hardy, excellently 
printed, on paper of good quality. As, profoundly satisfied; 
one turns over again the pages resigned to Life’s Little Ironies, 
and that Group of impulsive, equivocal Noble Dames whose 
sardonic biographies most closely conform, perhaps, to the 
peculiar genius of the short story, and all the Wessex episodes, 
salted and candid, they seem like subdued interludes in which 
the author’s spirit, reposing from the tragic catastrophes or 
bitter anti-climaxes of the great novels, refusing as yet the 
stark integrities of the lyric verse, amuses itself sympathetically 
on a lower level of experience, with characters not so immediate 
to poetic delight and anguish, of a dailier, or a more freakish 
kind. So he contemplates the ordinary incidents that f »tune 
divides into startling dilemmas, the values of simple souls 
snared into romantic surprises, the hidden anomalies of such 
unquiet hearts as loathe the mask of quiet imposed by the 
habit of hamlets and little towns. 

Save for some bright exceptions, Hardy did not master 
entirely the shape of the short story, the “ conte” that is a 
small perfection in itself, like a flower or a pear] or a sonnet. 
His dramatic lyrics often convey the effect of a Maupassant 
incident as nothing in this book does. In prose he needs 
leisure to set his mighty scene of starry heavens and desolate 
heath, to prepare his apple-harvests and slow pastorals, to 
submit by long processes his piteous, angry, and impassioned 
creatures to the invincible rhythm of tragic necessity. So, 
in writing, his calm, dilatory, latinized style rises up deliber- 
ately to its rare climaxes of stellar strength and beauty. 
His briefer tales are often like chapters from some spacious 
chronicle, of which the full intention is not visible. 

These stories contain rich residue of all that vast lore of 
English character and English countryside, on which the great 
novels arise. Here are the farms, the hamlets, the moors, 
the sleepy towns. Here are shepherds, sailors, craftsmen, 
farmers, crimson maltsters, wandering fiddlers, smugglers, a 
parson or two, a few aristocrats grown from the same soil, 
and not so different in kind. Here are throngs of ** invocating 
girls,” the true Hardy women, descendants of Emelye and 
Cressid, sweet as honeysuckle and as strong, mutable, desirous, 
pathetic, skilled in soft substitutions, fluttering and dying 
sometimes like desperate doves. The falcon sort you also see, 
now stooping to the skilful lure, now sickening slowly in some 
cage of despair. The Hussars ride ringing and clanging 
through the narrow streets: the fairs are awhirl with merry- 
go-rounds, while ladies with pensive faces eke out the crude 
affection of matrimony with some hidden manna of fantasy. 
The couples meet and part in the country dance of courtship. 
Suddenly, in some unsuspected moment, you give your hand 
to the hangman. Chord upon chord of the “sad music of 
humanity”! Love, death, heartbreak, mirth—Hardy is 
more Chaucerian in the short stories than elsewhere. A 
kind of soft weather of compassion seems to prevail. 

In the first of Mr. E. M. Forster’s stories, the Machine 
Stops, or is destined to stop when Kuno, the one creature in 
a mechanized civilization who can hear the call of Orion 
among the unheeded stars, crawls out to the deserted surface 
of Earth in a hollow of Wessex, where the mist is like pearl. 
This is a satire of dreadful gentleness which nearly dissolves 
one’s conviction that the revolt against the Machine has already 
begun. But it just fails to convince, because one knows that 
the genius for rebellion is much stronger in most people than 
in Mr. E. M. Forster’s conscious and uncertain characters, 
whom he himself often regards with so little enthusiasm. This 
distinguished, disillusioned book, with all its cool graces of 
style, is bound as a companion volume to The Celestial Omni- 
bus. If it docs not captivate like that lovely group of fantasies 
it is because the author is less fortunate with his themes. 
Forecasts of existence after death cannot but fail in aesthetic 
effect since the imagery of immortality became so nebulous, 
though Mr. Forster's ethic is definite and penctrative. Ner 
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does the name-story, The- Eternal Moment, seem psycho- 
logically true. The behaviour of Miss Raby leaves the reader 
incredulous. It is characteristic of Mr. Forster that so many 
of his heroines retain their conventional * Miss ” to the end. 
An imaginary lady who persists in being * Miss * may do any 
wild spinsterish thing—and does. The truth is that Mr. Forster 
prefers to any “ Miss,” the “ siren who will rise up from the sea, 
and sing.” ‘The tale of the Siren, with its mingling of Latin 
brutality, sharp scepticism, and wild sea-magic, is a wonderful 
thing. Not often enough in this volume does Mr. Forster 
catch that glimpse of classic asphodel and lucid spring which 
moves him to his rarest speech ; but, whatever his subject, 
the style has an astringent beauty, and, if his human beings 
are slightly irritating, his comments on humanity are profound. 


RacHEL ANNAND TAYLOR 


Post-War 


Chains. By Theodore Dreiser. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Salt Horse. By Arthur Mason. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


* The Vista. By Ronald Fraser. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Hapton’s Daughter. By Norman Anglin. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. TxeopoRE Dreiser’s talent is gloomy and oppressive ; 
he seems always to be wondering whether life is worth living, 
and his stories are mainly essays in discouragement. Even 
when he takes a journey into the land of the Arabian Nights 
he surveys the country with the despair of the Wandering 
Jew. Ibn Abdullah, the old beggar, is kicked out of the 
way of the marriage guests ; his old rascalities have found 
him out, and no one has a pennyworth of sympatny for 
him. He is forced to tighten his belt and die. And the 
tale-teller cannot earn enough money for a good meal. And 
husbands hate their wives, young women are betrayed and 
drown themselves, there are madmen and petty criminals 
all round us. Chains is an excellent book for those who wish 
to indulge in self-pity for an hour or two, and look with 
accusing and sombre eyes at the world of men. 


- There is a startling contrast to Mr. Dreiser in another 


American book, Salt Horse. This is a very lively and vivid 
account of sea-life and sailing-ships, told with humour and 
high spirits. Mr. Mason has known a vast number of 
eccentric characters, queer captains and queer men, wild and 
absurd treasure hunts ; escapes from danger ; and long years 
of hard work and courageous living. Perhaps the best 
chapter in the book is the one in which he tells how he 
engaged himself, in extremities, as logging engineer to a 
lumber camp, and went to the job in a well-concealed panic, 
knowing next to nothing of machinery and expecting to be 
hounded out of the camp as soon as his ignorance was detected ; 
and how he found, in an ecstasy of relief, that all the mechanical 
skill he needed was the ability to run an old ship’s donkey 
engine. 

Both The Vista and Hapion’s Daughicr are a little preten- 
tious ; both of them are intelligent and close in atmosphere. 
But Hapton’s Daughter has much the truer insight and promise, 
It looks as if Mr. Nerman Anglin had tried to convey Dr. 
Jung and Dr. Freud too undigested into his narrative ; but 
none the less he has more charm than Mr. Fraser. Mr. 
Fraser's young hero, who could, with equal case, make far- 
reaching discoveries in science, build up world-wide businesses, 
and write poetry of genius, and who kept mankind waiting 
till he decided which he really preferred to do, seems too 
much blessed by the gods for the ordinary life of fiction. 


THE CONQUEROR’S STONE. By Berry Fleming. (Benn. 
7s. 6d.)—This first novel by a young American writer is a 
rollicking tale of piracy and adventure in eighteenth-century 
Carolina. Nicholas Waine, the son of an English emigrant, is 
sent to the home country to school, from which he runs away 
to sea. He turns up years later in Carolina as first mate of a 
— ship, laden with treasure, which he and Captain Quin 
10pe to share between themselves by murdering the crew. But 
one of the crew escapes, and Quin turns against Nicholas, 
whose hitherto relentless villainy is softened by the loving, 
but eventually unavailing, sacrifice cf his cousin Anne. The 


plot is fresh ; there is plenty of well-restrained colour, humour, 


‘and excitement ; and the character of Nicholas is admirably 


> 


realized and: sustained. Here is a new writer of ** thrillers’ 
who promises also to be an artist. 





—_— 


Some Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 535.) 








We are told that, upon its first appearance, The Englis, 
Rogue, * a history of the most eminent cheats of both sexes,” 
by Richard Head and Francis Kirkman, was a forbidden book 
on account of its impropriety. It was finally published in 1665, 
however, and now Messrs. Routledge have brought out a ney 
edition at 25s. This is the sort of book which a bad bright 
boy of twelve might find in a special corner of the library ang 
laugh over for its bawdiness, but for adults it is boring. It 
does no doubt give an accurate picture of how tinkers anq 
tailors, horseboys and inn wenches comported themselves jp 
the Restoration period, but there seems to be no gleam of 
laughter or beauty about it. 

* * * * 

Mr. Canning Williams has been a bee-lover for two gener. 
tions. His devotion to these useful insects increases with the 
passing of years, and in The Story of the Hive (Black, 6s.) he 
has collected a series of very fascinating essays connected 
with apiculture. There is a delightfu! chapter on the curious 
ideas of other times with regard to bees, and another op 
* Honey as medicine and food.” Now is the time to begin 
reading about the cycle of the bees’ vear, and we have come 
across no more delightful book on the subject. 

* * * * 

A singularly attractive volume, not for invalids alone but 
for everyone, is Simplified Cookery and Invalid Diet, by a 
doctor’s wife (Faber and Gwyer, 2s. 6d.). There are diets 
for fever, dropsy, diabetes, constipation, &c., but the various 
ways of dealing with milk and the short chapters on vitamins 
box cookery, &c., are all most helpful. For a small and 
inexpensive book on cookery this is one of the best we have 
seen and we can cordially recommend it to every housewife, 
whether her household be large or small. 

* % * * 

A really excellent idea comes from the Leeds Public Library. 
Under its direction have been published a series of small 
booklets on What to Read on Psychology, by William McDougall, 
What to Read on Citizenship, by H. A. L. Fisher, What to Read on 
English Economic History, by G. D. TH. Cole, What to Read on 
Evolution, by J. Arthur Thomson. The price is twopene 
a volume and they are each worth a guinea to the serious 
inquirer. 

* * * * 

Professor George Gordon of Oxford has written a delightful 
introduction to the latest volume of Times Third Leaders 
(Arnold) in which he gives us a most attractive picture of the 
* composite author ” of these anonymous essays. The latter, 
we find, is “a south-country Englishman of middle age, 
though with spurts of youth. His work has made him a 
Londoner and a loyal one, and he cannot pass St. Paul's 
without a momentary exaltation,” vet * he is full of country 
hints and can tell you where a primrose or a strawberry may 
be gathered in any month of the year.’ He must, indeed, be 
very like Professor Gordon's idea of him, ** hard only on the 
vulgar, on that disease of wealth which he calls the life de 
luxe,” for he writes on any other subject, from Dragons to 
Figs, with a charming ease and distinction. The Times third 
leader is certainly one of the best features in daily journalism. 

D * * * 

In T.P.s Weekly, Mr. H. G. Wells begins his new novel 
The Open Conspiracy. The bits we are given suffer, we 
imagine, from the editorial necessity for selection and con: 
pression ; however, Mr. Wells can hardly fail to be interesting 
and interest there undoubtedly is here. He tells us this 
book is to be his final summing up on the duty and destiny 
of man. “ This is my religion,” says the author: we shall 
buy an instalment of it every week. 

* * # * 

Tie Divine Crigizn of the Craft of the Herbalist (Socicty 0 
Herbelists, Culsecper House, 7 Baker Street, 5s.) is 3 
little book full of cut-of-the-way information. Sir Wallis 
Budge, the author, zhas extracted many celightful recipe 
from the priestly recerds of ancient civilization, such as this 
one, from Mhers’ Papyrus, for baldness: ‘ Boil a lizard i 
oil and rub on the bead.” But there is also much historical 
information to be cerived from these curious pages. 
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For a Memorable Holiday 
The Northern Fairyland 


If you are looking for an entire change from the 
usual English and Continental holiday resorts— 
for warmth, for long hours of sunshine, for 
scenery of idyllic loveliness, you will find 
Sweden the country of your dreams. But the 
perfect summer climate and the scenic beauty 
of this land of lakes and forests, quickly reached 
from London, are only two of its many charms; 
its cities and towns are equally fascinating. 
Stockholm, that city of noble buildings, with its 
lovely parks and gardens, its historic churches, 
and its superb museums and art galleries, a city 
in a glorious setting of green woods and blue 
waters; Uppsala, the cradle of Swedish history, 
with its cathedral, castle, and university; Visby, 
the island ‘“‘ City of Ruins and Roses,” where the 
great city walls enclose quaint and picturesque 
streets and houses, and shelter the ruins of 11 
Gothic churches—these are three of the many 
places of absorbing interest that Sweden has to 
show her visitors. 

WRITE FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK. 
Copiously illustrated handbooks dealing with the most 
interesting cities and districts in Sweden will gladly 
be sent to you free of charge on application to 
THE SWEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 21P Coventry Street, W.1 
BRITISH & NORTHERN SHIPPING AGENCY LIMITED, 
5 Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C. 3. 


or any of the leading Tourist Agencies. 


SWEDEN 








MOTORWAYS: 


SUMMER BROCHURE NOW READY. 

Do you long for a REAL change? It je for you that this year’s Motorway 
Summer Brochure is prepared. In this Art Booklet you wilh find in pictur. 
and story why Motorways is rightly called “the most luxurious Travel Service 
in the world.” 20 Tours from which to choose, covering all the famous beauty 
spots of Great Britain, Ireland and the Continent, 

Write for YOUR copy of this 42-page Art Brochure, “ How to See Europe 
from an Armchair.” It {s an invitation to enjoy a REAL holiday. 

MOTORWAYS, LTD., 54 Haymarket, S.W.1. 














MOTOR CAR 
TOURS HIRE 
ALL TRAVEL MATTERS. 


Major W. T. BLAKE, Ltd.., 


199 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone No.: Gerrard 8687. 
And at New York, Paris, Rome, Madrid, etc. 
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‘his year Visit your friends 
F IN CANADA 


A hearty welcome awaits you— 
and pleasure in plenty. First the 
Atlantic voyage—then Canada’s 
gorgeous sunshine and bracing 
air. The Colourful Maritimes, 
Old Quebec, the Highlands of 
Ontario, the prairies, the 
Rockies, Jasper National Park— 
from Atlantic to Pacific a series 
of delights and surprises. 









Independent and escorted tours have 
been arranged by the Canadian 
National Railways, whose trains and 
hotels are noted for comfort and 
cuisine. A wonderful three weeks’ 
trip, travelling a weck first-class in 
Canada, costs £57 return, meals and 
hotels included and ail details 
arranged. ‘Tours de Luxe, one month 
£106, six weeks £156, inclusive. 
Write tc -day for Booklet E. 


[[ANADIAN NATIGNAL 


A Great Railway in a Great Land 


European Head Office: 17-19, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
44-46, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 19, James Street, Liver 
4) Ma 








75, Union Street, Glasgow. 40, Brazennese St er. 
14, Shakespeare St. Newcastle. 74, High Street, 

134, High Street, Southampton. 82, Queen Street, 

326, Broad Street, Birmingham. Or Local Agen 
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As Joint London Distributors Car 
Mart give earliest delivery of all 
models from stock. Car Mart 
always give special facilities for Part 
Exchange and Deferred Payments 
on generous lines, and maintain an 


unequalled After-Sale Service. 


46-50 PARK LANE W-1°¥3"5"°* 
“Y8Es" 297/9 EUSTON RD.N.W.I. 
CARAGE AND SERVICE STATION— 
BALDERTON ST. W.1.— (Opposite Selfridges) 

ASSOCIATED COMPANY —- 
GORDON WATNEY €CO., U9 31, BROOK ST. W.!. 
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Motors and Motoring 


The Modern Motor Car.—I. 


Tse motor car is fast becoming an object of interest to all 
ysers. The owner-driver, be it a case of a man with his first 
car or a Wornan who buys a seven or a nine as an auxiliary 
for her personal use, is naturally keen, even if knowledge of 
the mechanism is strictly limited. The sign of the times is 
rather to be seen in the fact that the big car owner, who 
gldom if ever drives himself, is beginning to want to know 
the why and the wherefore, and the day on which a new model 
is delivered is now quite a red-letter one. No longer is it just 
a motor car—a convenient and comfortable means of loco- 
motion from place to place. On arrival it is carefully inspected, 
and not only externally but under the bonnet and the floor- 
poards as well. Among a large number of inquiries from 
many parts of the world in connexion with the selection of a 
suitable car I am asked fairly often about certain features : what 
js the object of having a six or cight-cylinder engine in com- 
parison with a four? what isa vacuum servo motor? are three 
or four speeds advisable? and so forth. I therefore propose 
here and subsequently to refer briefly and in simple language 
toa few of these features which appear in the specifications 
ofsomany cars of to-day. First as to the number of cylinders. 
Speed in motor cars has really been great enough for some 
time now, and what is needed, and in consequence what designers 
are chiefly aiming at, is more acceleration power and a 
reduction of piston impulse in conformity with power output. 
As roads, steering, suspension, and braking improve, cars 
can be driven faster than previously with a given factor of 
safety, and this emphasizes the desire for greater smoothness 
in engines running towards the top of their speed curve 
together with cleaner and better balanced acceleration under 
jad. Herein lies the reason for the wide adoption to-day of 
the scheme of multiplicity of cylinders. It will be clear, even 
to the novice, that if for a given power output a smaller 
engine but one having more- power strokes or impulses per 
revolution of the crankshaft can be used, the operation gene- 
rally will be more flexible and altogether more pleasant. 
& * - * 

Thus it is, with the increasing desire for a higher degree of 
luxury in road travel, that the six-cylinder engine has made 
such great headway in the last eighteen months. The British 
manufacturer realized, to some extent under pressure of 
American influence and competition, that he must progress 
in the matter of engine flexibility and smoothness, and 
because of this he tackled the problem wholeheartedly, 
making the six-cylinder chassis a real commercial proposition 
even in the lower and less expensive grades of car. Already 
the eight and even the twelve-cylindered engines are accom- 
plished facts in standard productions, and, although the step 
isin some ways a bigger one from the six to the eight and the 
tight to the twelve than from the four to the six, I have 
long thought that the six-cylindered engine will become the 
common unit for cars up to medium size and that the cight 
will be generally adopted for larger models. This, however, 
is still somewhat in fluro. The four-cylinder engine is by no 
means dead yet, and certainly for two or three years has its 
important work to do, for without it there are thousands of 
persons who would not be able to enjoy the benefits and 
delights of car ownership at the present time. For the 
ordinary size of car, however, the six-cylinder engine is to be 
advised, while those possessing more cylinders have their 
advantages and charms for the person who wishes to have 
the most up-to-date and luxuricus snode of road travel. The 
increase in number of bearings carrying the main or crank- 
shaft is also a definite sign of progress, for it affords more 
refined running and so conduces io the desired end. The 
same may be said of the provision of counterweights on the 
shaft and the fitting of a vibration damper or harmonic 
balancer. The chief object is to reduce the fluctuations or 
up-and-down movements in the curve of the pewer output 
and so obtain a steady stream or flow of power. 

* * * % 

A modern development aimed at economy in operation is 
crankcase ventilation. At present this is to be found on only 
afew makes. It is no exaggeration to say that the efliciency 
and durability of an engine is dependent not only upon its 


Some Special Features 

having a suflicient quantity of cil but upon such lubricant 
being of the right quality. If the oil becomes diluted it will 
lose much of its effectiveness. Unburnt portions of fuel in 
gaseous form, with a certain amount of generated water 
vapour, are known to leak past the piston-rings and so find 
their way through to the crankcase. It will be seen that in 
the relatively cooler atmosphere these vapours or gases are 
apt to condense, when they will dilute the lubricant. Crankcase 
ventilation is a scheme to obviate this by the extraction of 
the vapours before condensation can take place, and this is 
usually done by inducing a partial vacuum and so setting up 
a constant draught of air through the crankeasce. 

* * * * 


The autovae or vacuum petrol tank has been so widely 


adopted on cars of all nationalities that it may be of interest 
briefly to describe what it consists of, especially in view of 
the fact that although it is really quite a simple device it is 
little understood in its working by the average motorist. The 
placing of the main petrol tank at the back of the chassis has 
many advantages in comparison with other positions and 
this arrangement has therefore been widely favoured. It is 
clear, however, that with such a low level in comparison with the 
carburettor and the relatively large distance between the two 
components means must be provided for the delivery of the 
petrol from the tank to the carburettor. In old days exhaust 
pressure was generally used, and air pressure supplied by a 
small pump driven from the engine has also been employed. 
Development then led designers to utilize the partial vacuum 
or depression in the induction pipe of the engine which is 
present when the pistons are descending in the cylinders on 
the inlet stroke. In this way the autovaec auxiliary tank 
draws the fuel from the back of the chassis to the dash by 
partial vacuum, and from here the fuel descends to the 
carburettor by gravity. Briefly the autovac tank is as 
follows. Inside the circular tank, which is usually secured to 
the dash under the bonnet, is an inner tank. The latter is the 
vacuum one and fills from the main reservoir at the back of 
the chassis, while the outer circular tank is fed from the inner 
one. The outer one, being cpen to the atmosphere, is thus 
at all times a gravity tank, and with the tap turned on allows 
the petrol to flow naturaily down to the carburetior, which is 
at a considerably lower level. I have said that a partial 
vacuum is created in the induction pipe when the engine is 
running, and a pipe connects the manifold by a non-return 
valve with the inner tank. Thus with the pisten descending 
on the inlet stroke a pressure below that of the ordinary 
atmosphere is communicated to the inner tank. Since a pipe 
on the top of it connects with the main petroi tank at the 
back, in which the petrol is open to atmospheric pressure, it 
follows that the fuel is Grawn along the pipe and so into the 
hich does 
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autovac inner tank. At the bottom of this tank, w 
not reach to the bottom of the outer one, is a drop 
the petrol flows into the inner chamber it raises an ordinary 
valve flcat, and when this has risen io a definite height it 
‘acuum from the 
engine and at the same time epens an air release. With the 
inlet of the atmospheric pressure the part'ai vacuum naturally 
disappears, when the drop valve is automatically freed. 
Petrol thus fiows from the inrer iank toe ihe er, which 
always has petrol in it. 
3 * * * 
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works a valve which cuts off any 









There is a smali conical gauze in the enisonce channel of 
the autovae. This shouid be cleaned feiriy frequently and the 
drain tap in the bottom of the cviova: shouid also be used. 
It is a sitaple maticr to remove the filter. On the top of the 
autovac is a clamp which holds in place three parts—namely, 
the induction pipe connexion, the air vent to the cuter tank, 
and the main petrol supply connexion from the rear tank to 
the iancr or vacuum one of the autovac. If the single nut 
holding the clamp be slackened the letter can be turned, and 
with the main petrol supply pipe unit unscrey 











ed the elbow 
piece, which is a taper fit, can be removed and the gauze 
lifted cut. Other features must be deferred to the next article 
on this subject. Your Morcorinc CORRESPONDENT. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Empire 


In the brief space at my disposal I can do little more 
than draw the attention of the many readers of the 
Spectator who are interested in Imperial matters to the 
very interesting article which appears in the current 
number of the National Review on the subject of Empire 
Consols. It is from the pen of Mr. J. F. Darling, a 
director of the Midland Bank, and it commands the greater 
attention by reason of Mr. Darling’s high position in 
the banking world and also by reason of the fact that it 
represents some years of consideration, consolidated by 
impressions received during his recent trip to Australia 
and New Zealand. 

It would be easy as a financial critic to point out the 
many directions in which Mr. Darling’s proposals are, 
I think, likely to be regarded in the City as somewhat 
unpractical. I would prefer, however, for the moment, 
simply to set out the actual proposals, in the hope that 
they may cause readers to turn to the article itself for 
a fuller account of the scheme and then, if opportunity 
serves, I shall hope, in the course of the next few weeks, 
to return to the subject, when I shall be able, perhaps, 
to say something as to how Mr. Darling’s proposals have 
been viewed in banking quarters. 


REASONS FOR THE PROPOSALS. 

There are at least two very good and sufficient reasons, 
however, to be found for the general proposals put forth. 
In the first place, everyone, I think, will be agreed as 
to the necessity for making the bonds between the 
various parts of the Empire as strong as possible. Indeed, 
the opinion increasingly gains ground that we are not 
sufliciently alive to what might be accomplished by the 
economic power of the Empire as a whole, if there were 
greater co-ordination between the various parts of our 
Dominions and the Mother Country. A further good 
and sullicient reason for Mr. Darling’s suggestions is to 
be found in the desirability of lightening, if possible, 
the burden of the British taxpayer by converting some 
— of our huge War Debt into a stock carrying a 
ower rate of interest, thereby lessening the amount 
required each year for the service of the Debt. It is 
manifestly with a keen recognition of these two great 
essentials that Mr. Darling puts forward his proposals. 


Poottxc INDEBTEDNESS. 

Briefly, Mr. Darling considers that it should be possible 
for the British Government and the Dominions to pool 
some portion of their huge indebtedness. Approximately 
that indebtedness is reckoned at a little under £7,000 
millions, of which about £800 millions represents debts 
of the Dominions. If one-half of that amount were to 
be pooled, making a total of say, £3,400 millions, it is 
considered that a considerable saving in interest might 
be effected, and also a closer financial bond established 
between the United Kingdom and the Australian 
Dominions. 

* MEAsSUrinc ” Prosperity. 

The author of the scheme makes the further suggestion 
that it might be advantageous to divide this debt into 
two sections, the greater part being in Preference form 
and carrying 4 per cent. interest, and the balance— 
say 20 per cent.—being in the nature of Ordinary stock 
carrying 4} per cent. interest, with a participation in 
increased prosperity. How this increase in prosperity 
1s to be measured seems to be a rather diflicult proposition, 
but Mr. Darling thinks that it can be done by some kind 
of prosperity index. Assuming, for a moment, the 
conversion to have taken place, it can, of course, be 
admitted that a fairly substantial annual saving in 
interest is secured, though I must confess that I do not 
follow cither the desirability or practicability of the 
subdivision of the stock, for the principle seems to be 
contrary to the general idea that if a country gains in 
prosperity, holders of Government securities may gain 


—<—<—<——, 


Consols 


through an appreciation in capital value as express 
in market quotations, but not in actual income, 
Monetary Po.icy. 
A further part, indeed it might be said an essentig 
part, of Mr. Darling’s scheme is to be found in matter 
connected with what is known as monetary policy, 4 





little thought will show, even to those unacquainte 
with finance, the close connexion between the value oj 
money and the price of Government stock. To py 
the matter very crudely, supposing that banks wer 
giving 5 per cent. on deposits (which is svnonymoy 
with very dear money) no one would be buying Britis) 
Government stocks at their present price. If, on tl 
other hand, banks were allowing, say, only 2 per cent, 
on deposits, there would be a greater incentive to buy 
British Government stocks, which would rise proper. 
tionately. And to ensure a conversion operation profit. 
ably to the taxpayer, a rise in prices of Governmen 
stocks is essential. To that end, therefore, Mr. Darliyy 
puts forward certain proposals for bringing about what 
may be called a cheap moncy policy. It is just her 
that his proposals will doubtless arouse considerable 
controversy, because there will be those who will probab! 
contend that the evils produced by the cheap mone; 
policy—if not justified by the economic position of tl: 
country—might be greater than the benefits reaped 
from a slightly lower interest charge on the Debt. As, 
however, I have already said, my object this week i 
simply to direct attention to Mr. Darling’s article, which 
I do not doubt will be read very widely. 

Artucr W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


MARKETS AND THE REVENUE. 
Despite the natural slackening of interest prior to ths 
Easter holiday, markets have continued very firm in ton 
especially in the gilt-edged section, where the substantial 
surplus secured by Mr. Churchill not only means so much 
more for the reduction of debt but encourages a favourable 
outlook with regard to the new Budget. The volume of 
business in general markets, too, has been maintained, the 
recent profit-taking movement having met with a surprising 
amount of resistance. New issues have been well taken up 
and both the Fiji Loan and the Bank of Bogota issue command 
good premiums, 
%* % * * 
BANKING IN THE Est. 

A very interesting address was delivered at the recent 
annual meeting of the Eastern Bank by the Chairman, who 
expressed the opinion that the stabilization of the rupee on 
a gold standard basis was bound to have a beneficial effect. 
Mr. Haskell also paid a tribute to the services rendered to 
India by Sir Basil Blackett, who is shortly vacating the 
oflice of Finance Minister. Speaking in general terms, Mz 
Haskell expressed the view that better times were alcad as 
regards trade with the Kast. 

* % x ~ 
EmpLoyers’ LIapBiniry. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, the Chairman was able to place very 
satisfactory figures before the meeting. The amount trans- 
ferred from underwriting represents a credit balance of 
£343,505 compared with £241,619 a year ago. The bulk of 
the improvement, said the Chairman, was derived from theif 
American business and the company was looking forward 
with confidence to a further increase in 1928. The general 
account showed a Jarge increase of premium and the fire 
account also was satisfactory. The Chairman referred it 
favourable terms to the results of the purchase a few years 
ago of the shares of the Clerical, Medical and Gencral. 

% * % % 
Tne Vickers’ MEETING. 

General Sir Herbert Lawrence, Chairman of Vickers, Ltd, 
was able to add a great deal at the meeting last Thursday t? 
the understanding of the accounts by shareholders, full and 
explicit as were the balance-shect and profit and loss account. 
The result of his review was certainly to emphasize the remark 
able strength of the position, and the change is a testimony 
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to the soundness, first of the premises upon which the reor- 
zation of two years ago was based, and secondly to the 
ability with which the company’s affairs, both financial and 
gdministrative, have been handled since. 
* * . * 
A Goop RECOVERY. 

A very striking recovery in profits is shown in the latest 
gnnual Report of Stewarts and Lloyds, the well-known steel 
tube makers. After setting aside £175,000 for depreciation 
ss compared with only £75,000 last year, the net profit was 
£441,000 against £187,000. A sum of £175,000 is placed to 
the Reserve, and after paying a dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
Deferred against only 2} per cent. last year, the carry forward 
js increased from £106,000 to £115,000. With so large an 
gllocation to the Reserve this time, it would seem only to 

uire a maintenance of profits at the present rate to warrant 
g further increase in the dividend. Bs 





of company meetings, 
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REFERENCE AND TRAVEL :—A Glossary of Botanic Terms. 
By B. Daydon Jackson. 4th Edition. (Duckworth. 
15s.)——British Empire Universities Year Book, 1928. 


(G. Bell. 7s. 6d.)——The China Year Book, 1928. 
Simpkin, Marshall. 42s.)——Savage Abyssinia. By 
ames E. Baum. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.)}——Weighed in 
China’s Balance. By Paul King. (Heath Cranton. 
10s. 6d.) 


RePrrints :—The Caravan Library. Elizabeth and her German 


Garden, The Caravaners, and The Enchanted April. By 
the Author of Elizabeth and her German Garden. The 
Soul of a People. By H. Fielding Hall. The Virginian. 
By Owen Wister. Gitanjali (Song Offerings). By 
Rabindranath Tagore. Selected Operas. By W. 5. 
Gilbert. 2 Vols. The Charwoman’s Daughter. By 


On Compromise. By John Morley. 
By Walter Pater. Greek 

Pater. Juno and the Paycock. 
By Sean O’Casey. A Straight Deal. By Owen Wister. 
Miscellaneous Studies. By Walter Pater. The Little 
World. By Stella Benson. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. each.) 

Fiction :—The Legend Called Meryom. By Joseph Gaer. 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.)}——The Last Chukka. By 
Alex Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.)}——Study 
in Bronze. By Esther Hymen. (Constable. 7s. 6d.)}—— 
From Double Eagle to Red Flag. By P. N. Krassnoff. 
Translated by Erik Law-Gisiko. With an Introduction 
by William Gerhardi. (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) 


James Stephens. 
Plato and _ Platonism. 
Studies. By Walter 
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"Nearly 12% of the 


entire population of Australia—men, women and 
children—is numbered among the members of the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society. The Society 
is mutual—all surplus being distributed yearly to 
policy-holders. Low working expenditure and a 
fortunate mortality experience also benefit assurers. 
An A.M.P. policy not only assures life. It is a 
sound investment, giving the utmost profit and 
absolute security, The premium rates are low, and— 


EVERY YEAR IS A BONUS YEAR. 


Write for particulars now. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
London Office: SOCIETY Robert Thodey. F.1.A 


73-76, King William Manager for the 
8t., E.C. 4. Jnit Kingdom. 
Established in Australia, 1849. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as ezrly as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being ccn- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 








1,900 


Branches in England and Wales. 





AFFILIATED BANKS. 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 
Barclays Bank 

Barelays Bank, S.A.i. 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank cf Manchester, Limited. 


France) Limited, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
INDIA, LIMITED 


SIR CHARLES McLEOD IN THE CHAIR 


Tse ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the National 
Bank of India, Ltd., was held at the Wesleyan Hall, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C., on Tuesday, April 3rd, Sir Charles C. McLeod, Bart. 
(the chairman), presiding. } 

The General Manager (Mr. W. J. K. Hegarty) read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, The report of the Directors and the 
accounts to December 31st, 1927, have been in your hands for some 
days and I presume you will allow me as usual to take them as 
read. (Agreed.) 

The directorate is unchanged since our last meeting, but, as you 








will see from our report, Mr. Nicoll resigned his appointment as | 


General Manager at the end of December. 
service to this institution for about forty-four years, the last six 
and a half years of which he held the appointment of General 
Manager. I am glad to say we have him on the Board, where his 
knowledge of the Bank's affairs and his ripe experience will be of 
great service tous. Mr. W. J. K. Hegarty succeeds him as General 
Manager and Mr. W. Ross Munro becomes London Manager. 
The figures submitted to you to-day show that we have fully 
maintained the results of a year ago, in fact, our net profit of 
£541.098 is slightly in excess of last year's figures. If we add to 


He has rendered great | 


intervals up to the present time. These have proved a useful! methoq 
of employing surplus funds, particularly during the slack season. 

As regards our branches in East Africa, the total exports fro, 
Kenya and Uganda are again lower, whilst imports are highs 
For the twelve months of 1927 exports totalled £5,401,074 agains 
£6,000,000 in 1926, whilst for twelve months imports were £6,767, 539 
against £6,161,831. The cotton crop in Uganda was smaller than , 
year ago, shipments from Mombasa for 1927 amounting to 131,73 
bales, valued at £1,690,836, compared with 180,559 bales in 1995 
valued at £3,051,791. Ineed scarcely add that this contractig 
in the output and value of cotton has a direct bearing on the trad, 
of Kenya and Uganda. 

In the case of Tanganyika Territory the figures show, I am glag 
to note, a satisfactory improvement in both imports and export, 
imports for 1927 being £3,672,065 against £3,152,422 for 199% 
and exports £3,295,461 for 1927 against £3,025,978 for 1926. : 

As most of you are aware the question of the establishment of, 
Central Bank in India to give full effect to the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Indian Currency occupied much of the 
time of the Indian Legislative Assembly during the past yeag, 
Since the opening of the current year the Bill, known as the ** Reserys 
Bank Bill,” for the establishment of this Institution, has again come 
before the Assembly, and, owing to the apparent impossiblity of 


; obtaining a reasonable majority in favour of the measure as brought 
forward by Government, it has been withdrawn sine die. Proposaly 
to establish such an institution may be made again and possibly the 
delay which the withdrawal entails may prove all to the good. 


this the amount brought forward of £255,401, we get a total available | 


for disposal of £796,499, compared with £775,400 for 1926. 
increase is, of course, accounted for by the higher net profits and by 
the larger amount brought forward from the previous year. I am 


The | 


Apart from the management of currency and the maintenance of 
the gold bullion standard, one of the chief objects of the proposed 
Reserve Bank was the control of credit. Whether or not control 
is possible in a country where so much of the finance of internal 
trade is in the hands of Indian private bankers is a matter of opinion, 
The necessity for a Reserve Bank in India may arise in time, but 


| in the present state of banking development in that country my 


able to assure you that these results have been obtained after fully | 


providing, as usual, for all bad and doubtful debts, and I feel sure 
you will agree with me that the figures are satisfactory. 

We propose again to place £50,000 to reserve fund, bringing the 
total up to £2,950,000 ; to write £30,000 off house-property account ; 
to add £40,000 to the Officers’ Pension Fund, and to pay a further 
dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, free of Income Tax, 
which, together with the interim dividend accounts for £400,000 
and leaves a sum of £276,499 12s. 2d. to be carried forward. 

The balance-sheet figures show an increase in the totals compared 
with a year ago, but I must remind you that at last meeting I 
informed you that in due course we would be altering the rate of 
conversion of our rupee assets and liabilities from 1s. 4d. to the now 
statutory rate of Is. 6d. per rupee. This change has taken place 
and the result is reflected in the balance-sheet figures now in your 
hands. The alteration in the rate, of course, only affects such portion 
of our balance-sheet figures as consist of rupee assets and liabilities, 
but, naturally, it makes a comparison with previous years difficult. 
Future balance-sheet figures will now be converted at Is. 6d. per 
rupee, but we have ourselves made a careful analysis of the balance 
sheet before you and I am able to say that on the whole our figures 
have been well maintained. Our current, fixed deposits, and other 
accounts, taken on a comparative basis, show little variation from 
the previous year, and the same may be said of the principal items 
on the assets side. Our sterling investments are still large. These 
show a reduction compared with a year ago and I may say that this 
is reflected to some extent in an increase in our advances which we 
are quite pleased to see. 

Our cash and liquid assets consisting of securities and bills of 
exchange amount to the considerable figure of £25,724,080, against 
a liability in respect of current, fixed deposits, etc., of £33,655,120, 
admittedly a strong position from the depositors’ point of view. 

Our securities, amounting to £13,266,910, are all gilt-edged and 
stand in our books at under market value. 

Owing to the change in the conversion rate, expenses of manage- 
ment naturally show an increase. 
the net profits, the difference in the rate simply increasing the gross 
profits on the other side. As a matter of fact expenses actually 
show little change. Generally speaking whilst we cannot point to 
any great expansion in business I think we can confidently claim 
that our position, both as regards balance-sheet figures and results, 
has been fully maintained. With these explanations I trust that 
the figures are in every way satisfactory to you. 

As regards the foreign trade of India during the period under 
review, the exports of merchandise have been a little less in value 
than in the previous year, the figures for 1927 being 326 crores of 
rupees against 329 crores for 1926. On the other hand imports 
show a considerable expansion, the figures for 1927 being 246 crores 
egainst 233 crores for the previous year. 

The net imports of gold into India during the year amounted to 
£12,300,000 against £17,400,000 for 1926, showing a falling off of 
£5,100,000, whilst the imports of silver also show a decrease 
of £2,700,000, the figure for 1927 being £11,400,000 compared with 
£14,100,000 for 1926. 

India may be said to have had a reasonably prosperous year. 
The monsoon was on the whole satisfactory, and crops, with few 
exceptions, good. As regards industries, the Bombay Cotton Mills, 
I regret to say, still continue in a depressed state. On the other 
hand the jute industry in Bengal, thanks to a large crop and a 
sustained demand for the manufactured article, has continued to 
prosper. Producers of tea have also done well for the past season. 
At the present moment rain is wanted in most districts. 

With an average Bank Rate in India of 5.732 per cent. against 
4.825 per cent. in 1926 our funds in that country have been em- 
ployed to better advantage. Early in August the Government 
offered Treasury Bills for tender and have continued to do so at 


colleagues and I do not think that that time has yet arrived, or that 
some delay in its establishment can do any harm. If, however, in 
course of time it should be found to be essential that such a Bank 


| should be established, we consider it of the utmost importance that 
| it should be a shareholders’ bank and free from all possibility of 


This, of course, in no way affects | 





political interference. 

I have lately been in India and had an opportunity of conferring 
with our managers in Bombay and Calcutta to our mutual advantage 
I trust. The Bombay offices are now completely finished, and ar 
in every respect most satisfactory and worthy of our standing in 
that great city. - 

In conclusion, I desire to add on behalf of myself and my coll! 
onthe Board our great appreciation of the continued efficiency of o 
managers and staff. It is to their care and loyalty we owe « 
ent strong and satisfactory position in the banking world. 

I beg to propose :—** That the report of the Directors and state. 
ment of accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1927, be received 
and adopted, and that a dividend for the six months to Decem. 
ber 3lst, 1927, at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum be paid on the 
shares of the company registered at this date, the same to be payable, 
free of income tax, on and after April 4th, 1028.” 

After this resolution has been seconded by Mr. Stuart, and before 
I put it to the meeting an opportunity will be given to anyone who 
wishes to make any remarks or to ask any questions. 

Mr. J. N. Stuart: I have much pleasure in seconding the resolu 
tion which has just been proposed. y 

Mr. G. R. Kyd: I should like to make a remark, Sir. The net 
profit for the year 1903 was £125,461, the dividend was 12 per cent. 
free of tax, and the staff were granted a 10 per cent. cash bonus. 
From that date, I believe, to 1921 this bank granted regularly 8 
10 per cent. Cash Bonus to the staff for the excellent services they 
had rendered, and the staff Jooked upon this bonus as part of their 
salary. In 1922 this bonus was stopped, I believe, and since that 
date we shareholders have heard nothing about it at the Annual 
Meeting. Having heard the Chairman read out a very excellent 
report I should like to ask the Directors to grant the staff a 10 per 
cent. bonus for 1927, and to continue to do this, and let them reap 
part of the harvest they gather. We shareholders reap our part 
in the way of a 20 per cent. dividend, free of tax. 

Mr. D. C. Lee: Mr. Chairman, while I am fully in accord with the 
remarks of the last speaker as to the services of our splendid staff, 
I think this is a matter which should be left entirely to the discretion 
of the Board. (Hear, hear.) The Board have always been approach- 
able by the staff as a whole, and every member of it individually, 
speaking from a long experience of this bank, I know they have been 
treated very fairly indeed. I think we ought to hesitate before we 
butt into those domestic arrangements. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman: I have only to say, in addition to what has been 
said by Mr. Lee that the interests of our staff are our continual 
concern—(Hear, hear)—and I think I may say that they can feel 
they are quite safe in our hands. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman : If there are no other remarks I will put to the 
meeting the resolution which I have just read and which has been 
seconded by Mr. Stuart. The resolution was carried unanimously, 

Mr. J. N. Stuart : Gentlemen, I have much pleasure in proposing: 
“That Sir Charles C. McLeod, Bart., Hon. E. Julian Hawke, and 
Mr. C. Nicoll be re-elected Directors of the Bank.” It is not neces 
sary for me to enlarge upon this subject, I would only remark 
regarding Sir Charles McLeod as being our Chairman, that we realizé 
how much time he gives to the bank. He spares himself not at all, 
and he has the respect of all his colleagues. As regards the othet 
gentlemen you know very well what they have done—more partic 
larly Mr. Nicoll who, having retired from the General Managership 
now devotes himself as a Director to the work of the company. 

Mr. Robert Miller: I have much pleasure in seconding that. 

The motion was passed unanimously. ‘i 

(Continued at the bottom of page 551.3 
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eh 
COMPANY MEETING. | COMPANY MEETING. 

eee | 
NTILE BANK OF INDIA } In Ceylon and Malaya the position both as regarded exports and 
WERCA } imports was so linked up with the future of rubber that it was 
. | impossible to take a hopeful view, the recent decision of Government 
| to set up a committee to consider the operation and effects of the 
MR. J. M. RYRIE IN THE CHAIR. | Restriction Scheme having surprised and depressed the rubber 
| market. In both Burma and Siam the new crop of was not 
| expec ted to be so large as in the last season, whil there was a large 


Tx thirty-fifth annual general meeting of the Mercantile Bank of 
India, Ltd., was held on April 3rd at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 

Wr. J. M. Ryrie, who presided, said that the earlier months of 
1097 were overshadowed by the aftermath of the coal stoppage and 
he past year might be said to be one of recuperation, but none the 
pss encouraging. There had been no large fluctuations in the value 
¢ money. prices generally had been stable, though slightly lower 
than in 1926, there had been no serious labour troubles, their good 
sample in returning to the gold standard had been followed by 
gveral other countries, and they had seen not only an influx of 
sold, but sterling at par with the dollar. As a result of the troubles 








t look 


crop in Japan and a shortage in India, so that they could n 
n | 





for more than normal trade, the quietness in Eastern markets 
having restricted business in Burma so far. The uncertainty as to 
the future of rubber was also affecting the trade position in Java, 
but in China there was a distinct improvement in trading conditions 
towards the end of last year. On the whole they could look forward 
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with confidence to an improvement in trade generally 
of competition, they should hold their share of any sui 








| offering. 


in 1926, the accounts of industrial companies published during the | 


year showed a decline in profits on the whole, but it was satisfactory 
+o know that, while in 1926 the balance of trade, including invisible 
sports, Was against this country, there was a balance of £96,000,000 
to its credit in 1927, though, comparing this figure with pre-War 
ggures and taking into account the rise in prices, it was clear there 
sas much room for.further improvement in their export trade. 

With regard to conditions in India. recent events showed that he 
tad been too sanguine last year. Not only did communal differ- 
gees continue, but the hostile reception given to the Statutory 
Commission and the rejection of the Gold Standard and Reserve 
Bank of India Bill indicated the extraordinary mentality and 
imsponsibility of the extreme Indian politician and made it very 
deult to see how progress with the reforms was to be made. 
fortunately, the rupee had been stabilised in terms of gold at 
js. 6d., and as a result of that they had had steady commodity 
pices and seen a consequent improvement in trade generally during 
tepast year. There had been another zood monsoon and trade on 








the 
wre still passing through a period of depression which necessitated | 


te adoption of more efficient methods of operation. He need not 
pinto any great detail relating to the trade of India during the past 
yar as there were few special features, but he should perhaps men- 
ton that like other countries India had naturally felt the effects of 
te banking crisis in Japan and the disturbed state of affairs in 





The shipments of tea from Ceylon had increased both in quantity 
sd value, prices showing little variation as compared with 1926, 
te total value of the shipments being approximately £19,000,000, 
but with a further fall in the price of rubber to say an average of 
ls. 63d. for the year and a decrease in the quantity shipped from 
3,000 to 55,000 tons, the value of the exports declined from say 
£12,000,000 to £9,500,000. In Siam there was a steady growth in 
ign trade but, while tin, teak and rubber figured in the exports, 
rice still represented nearly 70 per cent. of the total exports, the 
wsperity of the country depended largely upon the rainfall and 
ie good crop of that commodity. Though trade generally had 
mfered from the financial crisis in Japan, the unsatisfactory 
snditions prevailing in China and failures in Java, there was a 
od crop of rice which was easily marketed at prices slightly lower 
tan ruled in 1926, the quantity exported at about 1,700,000 tons 
stablishing a record. In Burma there was also a good crop of rice 
ud some improvement in the import trade. In Java conditions 
pnerally were disappointing and it was as difficult as ever to see 
uto the future of China. 

With regard to the bank itself, after making ample provision 
frall bad and doubtful debts the net profit was over £6,000 better 
tan in 1926, while, after paying the usual dividend they were able 
increase the amount carried forward by more than £4,000. 
ihat result in a year when their turnover in exchange operations had 
tlined to some extent and conditions generally left much room for 
mprovement, was very satisfactory. But for the unnecessary 
wmpetition between the exchange banks, the result would have 
wen even better as, after taking into account brokerage and heavy 
stablishment expenses, the margin of profit in exchange operations 
vas disappearing, and if other banks were able to limit competition 
tedid not see why the Indian exchange banks should not do so. 

With regard to the current year, at the moment the prospects for 
tade generally seemed to him encouraging, the only really dark 
Mots at present being cotton and coal. There was less unemploy- 
nent, more signs of peace in industry and confidence in the present 
evel of prices as a whole, so that, with stabilisation of currencies 
fing on, it was safe to say they were emerging from their war 
toubles and that the trade depression of recent years was at least 
passing. Since the introduction of the gold standard there had been 
a influx of gold at the Bank of England and with sterling more or 
ss at par with the dollar there was a prospect of easier money, 
but as America had been lending abroad largely and parting with 
arge amounts of gold, the outlook for money was by no means 
«sured, particularly in view of the wild speculation in industrial 
thares now being indulged in on both sides of the Atlantic. It was 
thopeful sign, however, to see that at last there was to be some 
tonomy in national expenditure, and that the Budget for the year 
just ended had resulted in a surplus, though the Chancellor of the 
xchequer had made it clear that they could not expect any reduc- 
tion in the rate of income tax in the near future. 

So far as India was concerned, it was only the present political 
atmosphere that was discouraging, as the financial position was 
found and given a good monsoon, the outlook for trade, both in 
&xports and imports was satisfactory, particularly in view of the 
Wise stabilisation of the rupee and the promise of a steady price level. 
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whole had improved, though many of the cotton mills in Bombay | 


increased, and the Reserve Fund brought up to £2,950,000, ag 


The report was adopted. 














THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 
(Continued from page 550.) 

Mr. Alderman Percy W. Greenawi Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, I have pleasure in proposing Phat Messrs. Cooper 
Brothers & Co. and Messrs. W. A. Browne & ¢ be ected 
auditors of the Bank for the year. at the remuneration of 
400 guineas per annum each, I me Tax 

Mr. Alexander W. Martin : to second that motior 

The resolution was passed unanimously 

Mr. J. Irwin Davis: It is my privilege to propose to you: “ A 
very cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors for the 
care and prudence exercised in conducting the affairs of the Ban! 
during the past year, and also to the General Manayer, Managers 
and staff for their valuable services 

It is a remarkable and significant fact that for a long series 


years the Bank has always made steady and consistent pr 
The sphere of its influence gradually being extended 
position strengthened. At no time has it been stror 
present moment. During past year t 
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is 
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profits ha 








a paid-up capital of £2,000,000, truly a very sat ry 

affairs. That happy position has been brought about by many 
years of sagacious and prudent management and by the conservative 
policy pursued by our past and rs. W evel 
| other shares or investments we ma} always look 
| upon those of the N.B.I. with a se nd security. 
There is none of that sinking feeling about them. and so we are 


| for peace of mind. 
| admiration to our distinguished Chairm 
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indebted to our Directors not only for handsen i 
We are delighted to express our thanks and 
1. Sir Charles McLeod, and 
his co-Directors for such splendid results, and to our Chairman 
especially for his cheering and excellent address. I think we can 
face the future with the greatest As the 
Managers and staff, it would be impossible to speak too highly. I 
can assure them that behind the somewhat formal words of the 
resolution lies a warinth of appreciation which all heartily 
feel. We cannot allow this occasion to pass without placing on 
record our great appreciation of the highly capable management of 
our late General Manager, Mr. Nicoll, who has given us unsparingly 
of his best during the whole of his forty-four years’ service in the 
Bank, not the least important of those services being rendered whilst 
he held the position of General Manager during the trying years of 
banking after the War. All his interests have been centred in the 
Bank. In fact, I believe he has always made it his hobby, and we 
are glad to think that his long and valuable experience will still be 
at the service of the Bank as a member of the Board of Directors. 
I would like to offer our congratulations to Mr. Hegarty and Mr. Ross 
Munro on their promotion to the very responsible positions to which 
they have recently been appointed. It seems to me to be a very 
happy combination, and I am confident that they will prove 
themselves worthy followers of the able men who have filled those 
positions in the past. 

I am sure you will give the resolution which I have proposed your 
very hearty support. 

Mr. J. D. Longmire : 
which has just been proposed. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

The Chairman: Mr. Irwin Davis and gentlemen, on behalf of 
my colleagues and myself, I thank you most heartily for the kind 
way you have received what has been said about the Directors and 
the staff. We feel it, and we take it as a vote of confidence in us, 
which we very much appreciate, and I assure you we shall look 
forward to an equally prosperous year and to put in good figures 
before you when we meet again. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Hegarty is a 
shy man and has asked me on his behalf and on behalf of the staff 
to thank you for what you have said about them. We shall send 
those messages to the very large staff we have abroad, who, I am 
sure, will appreciate it as much as the staff at home. Just one 
word more. <A shareholder wished to make a few remarks about 
increasing our Pension Fund, and I can only say that this will have 
our strong support, and that we art taking steps to do this as we 
go along in a very substantial manner, and he need have no fear 
that this will be put to one side. 

Mr. Evan MacRury: Mr. Chairman, I should like 
very much for your remarks about the Pension Fund and to suggest 
that you should keep it in a foremost position on your agenda. 

The Chairman: I will say. as I have said before, that we have 
all these matters very closely before us. 1 thank you very much, 
gentlemen, for your attendance here to-dey. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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I have pleasure in seconding the resolution 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





AMALGAMATED 
ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 





THE MOST PERFECT SMOKELESS FUEL 





THE CHEAPEST FORM OF HEATING 
AVAILABLE 





SIR ALFRED MOND’S SPEECH 





Tue fourth annual general meeting of Amalgamated Anthracite 
Collieries, Ltd., was held on April 3rd, at the Victoria Hotel, North- 
umberland Avenue, W.C. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., M.P., who presided, said 
that the condition of the coal industry of this country and of most 
other countries at the present time was most profoundly unsatis- 
factory. He had always maintained, and continued to maintain, 
that the true remedy for this position was to reduce their pro- 
duction to the market, to stop selling their products at unprofit- 
able rates, and to endeavour to restore the industry to a rational 
basis. Until the coal industry of this and other countries adopted 
these courses, coal would remain an unprofitable business. The 
amalgamation had been in operation for only six months, but even 
in the short period at their disposal they had already succeeded in 
making remarkable and striking improvement in the cost of pro- 
duction, in the number of people employed, in the tons of coal 
raised per man, in organization, central purchasing, and utilization 
of all their resources. They had made very considerable savings in 
overhead and general charges, but, of course, they had not yet 
begun to reach the ultimate and complete benefits of an amalgama- 
tion of this character. 


The real thing that was wrong with the industry was the excessive 
reduction of prices. In 1923 the average sale price of all coal in 
Great Britain was 20s., and the average cost was 18s. In 1927 
(December) the average sale price was 13s. 10d. and the cost was 
14s. 10d., so that there was a reduction of 3s. in cost and of 6s. in 
sale price. There had also been an enormous drop in prices in 
anthracite, French cobbles and stove and pea nuts, and, although 
they might make reductions in costs of shillings per ton, if selling 
prices kept falling twice as fast as the cost price was reduced, the 
net results at the end of the financial year would not be collieries 
making a profit, but collieries making a loss, and that was not 
simply true of any individual colliery or group of collieries, but of 
the coal industry at large. 


Last year was a disappointing year for the coal trade. After the 
strike there was a small spurt of prosperity, but a few months later 
a slump set in which had continued pretty well up to the present 
time. The slump was general almost throughout the world. It 
was to be hoped that the somewhat tardy efforts of the coai owners 
all over the country to get together and organize the sale of their 
products in the way that other industries had done would be 
intensified in order that they might once more make their under- 
takings profitable. In the anthracite trade they had stimulated 
and endeavoured to promote among those controlling what to some 
extent, at any rate, was a monopoly, an effort to make use in the 
fullest sense of the fact that they had a speciality to sell and markets 
to develop. Anthracite for domestic purposes and stove purposes 
had a number of competitors, not only in this country, but on the 
Continent of Europe, and in this respect the coal strike had a much 
more detrimental effect on the business than was recognized by 
most people at the time. He was convinced that there was a large 
and potential outlet in this country as well as in others for a product 
which, after all, stood by itself. 


He sometimes got impatient when he read a lot of articles about 
the necessity of producing smokeless fuel, and long stories about 
things which could not be done because there was no smokeless fuel 
available. This company produced the most perfect smokeless 
fuel which existed anywhere in the world. They could burn 
anthracite in an open grate, in a stove, in a kitchen range, and in a 
hot-water boiler. It was the cheapest form of heating available 
to-day, cheaper than any other form of heating, whether gas, coke, 
or electricity—and it was smokeless. They had been endeavouring 
to extend the knowledge of it to the public, and they were already 
receiving some encouraging results in that direction, but much more 
could be done if everyone engaged in the industry were to go in for 
promoting, not price-cutting, but an increase of consumption. 


They had been studying for some time past a new process for the 
cleaning of coal, and they were now erecting a plant at one of their 
collieries to operate it on a technical scale of a large kind. It was of 
distinet advantage for the cleaning of small coal, and might make 
their lower-grade products available at much better prices for uses 
for which to-day they were undoubtedly handicapped by the large 
amount of ash they contained. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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VICKERS LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 8 PER CENT. 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
SIR HERBERT A. LAWRENCE’S SPEECH, 


THE annual general meeting of Vickers, Limited, was held q 
March 29, at the Hotel Victoria,S.W. General the Hon. Sir Herbeg, 
A. Lawrence, G.C.B. (chairman), presided. 

The Chairman, in the course of his address, said: Ladies and 
gentlemen,—Your directors’ report and accounts for the yey 
ending December 31st last show that the net trading profit, includ 
dividends from subsidiary companies and investments, amounts tg 
£1,275,995, an increase of £429,923, compared with 1926, and 
consequently your board are able to recommend the payment of g 
dividend of 8 per cent., less tax, on the Ordinary share capital, th 
first distribution made to the Ordinary shareholders since 1929 
As stated in the report, these profits have been ascertained withou 
taking credit for any surplus on the realization of investments, guch 
profits being transferred to capital reserve fund in accordance with 
the reconstruction scheme approved by the Court on January 26th, 
1926. Although I am aware that the distribution now proposed jg 
less per share than in the years prior to 1920, it must not be over. 
looked that a large portion of the capital written off was actually 
lost, and consequently is not available for earning revenue. Having 
regard to the general state of trade in 1927, the reduction ig 
armament orders, and the high costs of production compared with 
pre-war days, I do not think the result is unsatistactory, | 
mentioned in my speech at the last annual general meeting that, in 
order to bring our plant up to date, very considerable capital 
expenditure will have to be incurred at certain of our works during 
the next few years. The works to which I referred have now been 
taken over by Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, but the capital required 
will be found by Vickers, Limited, and therefore it is desirable that 
I should again deal with the matter. 

StronG Financia Position. 

Having referred to the balance-sheet in detail, he said that this 
disclosed an exceedingly strong position. It was also important 
to note that whereas last year there was a contingent liability ig 
connection with guarantees given by their company amounting to 
£1,032,612, such liability had now been reduced to £104,151. The 
strength of their financial position was indicated even more clearly 
by the consolidated balance-sheet. Having commented on the 
details, he referred to the trading profits, which amounted t 
£1,275,995, and the proposed payment of a dividend of 8 per cent, 
on the Ordinary shares. It might be suggested that in view of the 
profits available for distribution a larger dividend should have beea 
declared on the Ordinary shares and less transferred to Reserve 
Fund or less carried forward to next year. It was, however, 
desirable that they should always have in Reserve Fund a sum 
sufficient to cover the dividends in any year when trading results 
were unfavourable, such Reserve Fund being available inter alis 
as an Equalization of Dividends Fund. 

It must be recollected that all their revenue reserves were wiped 
out on the capital reduction, and therefore it was necessary to reston 
such reserves in order to ensure the continuity of dividend payments, 
The Reserve Fund and the amount carried forward amounted to 
£708,721—a sum equal to the Preference share dividends and 8 per 
cent. on the Ordinary shares for one year only—and in view of the 
nature of their business it would not be prudent to set aside les 
than this amount. 














THE OUTLOOK. 

Having alluded to several of their interests in detail, the Chairman 
said, as to the future: I would again remind you that our interests 
through Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., are mainly in connection with 
armaments, and that no matter how efficient our plant, or how 
capable our staffs, unless armament orders are available it will be 
difficult to earn satisfactory profits. Every effort is being made 
to develop our commercial products, but the lay-out of our shops 
and the nature of our plant restrict the extent of our business @ 
this direction. Your board do not intend to embark upon enterprise 
about which neither they nor their responsible officials have any 
practical knowledge, as it is far better to proceed, even slowly, il 
the development of our armament, steel and shipbuilding branches, 
which in former days made Vickers famous throughout the world. 
Our aim is to retain our place in the forefront for technical knowledge 
and research, to introduce the most modern methods and plant t 
reduce our costs of production, to secure the most highly skilled 
staffs we can obtain and to concentrate our time, attention, and 
money on the prime business in which we are engaged. If we do 
that, then we should secure a proper share of the trade which 8 
available, and earn a reasonable return for our shareholders. 

Much has been accomplished during the past two years ; more has 
yet to be done—but I wish the shareholders to appreciate the fact 
that this year a dividend is possible because of the efforts of ths 
executive officials, staff, and employees of your company, who havé 
worked so hard to restore Vickers, Limited, to its former position 
among commercial undertakings in this country. Whatever the 
future holds in store for your company, I claim that none in the 
same type of business has better prospects than Vickers, Limited. 
I beg, therefore, to move, “‘ That the report of the directors and 
auditors, and balance-sheet of the company for the year en 
December 31st, 1927, be, and are hereby, adopted, and that tho 
payment of dividends for 1927 on the Preferred 5 per cent. stock, 
5 per cent. Preference shares, and 5 per cent. cumulative Preferent® 
shares, and 8 per cent., less tax, on the Ordinary share capital be, 
and is hereby, confirmed.” 

The resolution was agreed to unanimously, 
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